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Original Papers. 

THE HAGUE STREET CATASTROPHE. 
Tue facts of the late catastrophe in this city, 
by which nearly a hundred lives were extin- 
guished in a moment, having already been 
spread through the country by the daily press, 
it is worth while to consider the occurrence | 
in connexion with certain general propositions | 
to which it directly leads. No event of the 
kind could have excited so general an interest, 
and so thoroughly fixed the attention of the 
community, if it had not involved somethin 
more than the loss of a hundred lives. It 
raises a question of general safety, which em- 
braces every man, woman, and child in the 
community; und aprps B summons us to 
consider in the midst of what agencies we are 
living. Now, for the first time, it appears to 
have occurred to us that we are employing 
modern and lately discovered agencies of vast 
power, with as little precaution and as slight 
safeguards as if the world were still in its in- 
faney, and had not acquired a gigantic force 
which demands to be caged, ironed, and guard- 
ed like the strongest and fiercest of wild 
creatures. 

Weare planting steam-engines in frail tene- 
ments, and ing that enormous explosive 
machine with as little consideration as if it 
were the old familiar tea-kettle of the house- 
hold hearth. In this we have counted without 
our host; and, by an accident as alarming and 
sudden as any of modern record, our eyes are 
all at once opened to the dreadful neglect of 
which we have been guilty. 

This catastrophe, fearful and oppressive as 
it is in its immediate effects, has, like every 
other issue, come in the course of Providence, 
and will, by awakening attention and compel- 
ling vigilance, prudence, and new securities in 
the management of the agencies of steam in 
cities, save thousands of lives, and make the 
future, at least, in some measure secure. 

Greatly as it is to be lamented, we are 

ud of the occasion from the light in which 
t exhibited our metropolis before the world. 
With prompt sympathy our whole inhabitation 
po in that direction, and whatever could 
done by ready hands and willing hearts to 
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urge them, was proffered and performed. As 
one man, the magistrates of the city appeared 
on duty, and our first citizens labored, as for 
hire, through day and night, to relieve, to 
rescue, to cheer, and comfort. All—all— 
without exception, without delay, unfaltering— 
gave time, counsel, hand, and head work—to 
the services of the hour. As in a well-fought 
strife, some phalanx or squadron will show 
above others, and bear away, in a generous 
rivalry, more liberal laurels, this scene of 
peaceful emulation was not without its cham- 
pions and its triumphs. 

To one class of citizens who hastened to the 
scene we must stop to pay a large and hearty 
tribute. The brave Firemen have, by their 
conspicuous, faithful, self-denying labors, in 
the midst of fire, water, cold, ruin, and the ac- 
cumulated trials of the scene, established them- 
selves before the world as the heroes of the 
age. What mark or token of worth which 
emblazons men in history does the brave Fire- 
man want? At the faintest summons, heard 
afar off with the watchful ear, he springs from 
his couch of ease, dons his garb of action, and 
hurries to the field. 'Thoughtless of self, con- 
siderate of nothing but the life, the property, 
and the comfort of others, he plunges like a 
warrior amidst the fire and smoke of the con- 
flict, toils in the dark where no eye can ap- 
plaud him, and has, in the long run, no other 
reward than the happy consciousness of duty 
performed, 

Mark with us a spectacle we witnessed 
lately. It is the morning after the late dread- 
ful accident. The aren & are dull and sullen 
—the streets are bare. There is no pomp of 
banners, no musie of chivalry, but a band of 
worn-out men are dragging on their faithful 
engine, grimed and sooty. At their head 
marches their foreman, his leathern cap cased 
in ice of the frozen water, his breast with a 


mail of the same quality, rope in hand, his | 


trumpet hanging listlessly at his side. And so 
they pass on, wearily and slowly, for they 
have not seen sleep nor known pause in their 
contest with the elements for two days’ space. 
And now tell us, where in history or romance 
is to be found a picture of self-devotion and 
modest manliness, of fortitude and courage 
like this? No knicht returning from the field, 
no victor-chief from battle, with gorgeous 
pennons and the plaudits of his people, presents 
to us a spectacle which more keenly touches 
our sympathies, and prompts us more readily 
to acknowledge the nobility of our nature, 
than the sight of these brave Firemen return- 
ing to their homes in the weary morning. 

As the testimony developes before the In- 
quest we discover various evidences of neglect 
and rashness which led directly to this cata- 
strophe. In the first place, the boiler itself was 
condemned by the maker, as not conforming to 
his model, and as deficient in strength; con- 
demned by the engineer where it had previ- 
ously been in use ; and in such a condition at 
the time of the accident as to require the most 


extraordinary appliances to keep it in anything | 


like working condition. Under the evidence, 
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were at least half a dozen contingencies, in 
either of which an explosion must occur, and 
one or two hundred: beings be hurled into 
eternity. That they escaped so long is the 
only wonder. 


Drafts at Sight on the Southwest. 


NO. VI. 
A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. 
Tur time, high noon ; the summer's sun 
One hulf his destined course had run, 
The gentle flowers, at early morn, 
That woke to life on dewy lawn, 
Now lay all withered, scentless, dead ; 
Their beauty and their odor sped, 
The bird had sought the leafy bower— 
E’en man confessed the blighting power, 
And nature sunk in stillness quite, 
As solemn as the deep midnight. 
Prre in mouth and book in hand, one after- 
noon, I lay stretched in luxurious ease upon 
the floor of the cozy piazza of a Texan cot- 
tage. 

The dreamy god, far from coy, and requir- 
ing but little wooing, was fast stealing upon 
my senses, drawing the mantle of oblivion over 
them; and no wonder. Upon my moist brow 
the soothing sea-breeze gently breathed from 
off a beautiful prairie, an oasis—a perfect bi- 
jou of a thing—enamelled and bedight with 
flowers of all forms and colors, and their hues 
mingling to my half-closed eyes, made the tout 
ensemble before them look for all the world 
like a vast assemblage of Joseph’s coats bleach- 
ing upon the rich grass, or a second and en- 
larged edition of the gaudy Spanish blanket 
upon which I lay my lazy length along. 

The hands of the clock, had there been such 
an article about the premises—which, as the 
country was yet uninvaded by Yankee pedlars, 
there was not—would have been upon the hour 
of one, and the “ sonans as” doubtless, had told 
the same tale, but the shadow of a pillar arriv- 
ing at a certain mark upon a graduated scale 
inscribed on, and cut in the porch floor, an- 
swered every whit as well. 

The day was one of the kalends of July, and 
a person acquainted with the semi-tropical sum- 
mers of Texas, must know that this combina- 
tion of annual and horological time necessarily 
superinduces an universal drowsiness. . Al] na- 
ture, in fact, seemed asleep. The monster 
grasshopper of the country had ceased his shrill 
“Ttalian” note; the corn-cracke was mute; 
the tree-toad emulated their silence ; the goats, 
who, browsing about the inclosure, usuall 
filled the air with anything but melody, were qui- 
etly snoozing under the shade of the gin-house 
—no relation to gin-palace, but simply a 
building like a cider-mill, with an upper story, 
and used to gin, i.e. extract the seed from 
cotton—or beneath the projecting and protect- 
ing limbs of some large oak :— 


“ Recubans sub tegmine fagi”™ 


Happy am I to have the opportunity to so 
po quote the above line, as it is the only one 
of the entire Eclogues impressed upon my me- 
mory, though not exactly in the usual method ; 
for the impression was not imparted throu 














we have an exposure of the neglect and the head, but quite the reverse—the fact of the 


recklessness with which these fearful engines 
of power are m or rather trifled with, 
which may well alarm the community. Here 





matter being that a peculiar dislike to the use 
of an able but interesting work of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s, and a too great reliance upon my. own 






























































ilological attainments, frequently induced me | 
e ae certain passages and words “con 
amore,” perhaps, but not“ secundum artem.” 
So it fell out, upon a dies infesta, that I trans- 
lated fagi as fig tree, and received as testi- 
monial, from an unappreciative pedagogne, 
the application of sundry twigs of the other 
tree—known to the learned as the “ betulla”— 
upon a portion of my corporeal system, whose 
name bears a striking similitude to the correct 
rendering of the obnoxious word. 

After all, I was quite as near the mark as 
the poet, who thus gives the passage :-— 

© Oh Tityrus reclining ‘neath the shade, 

By an umbrageous wind mill swift revolving made.” 

AsI was saying—prior to my striking the 
trail which led to the foregoing episode—my 
senses were just tottering upon the narrow 
confines that divide reverie from the Land of 
Nod, when a heavy step near me recalled my 
fast-departing wits, and a voice, in the once- 
familiar but long-forgotten tones of my father- 
land, smote my ear. 

“Hello, Mister! how de den? bin well? 

laguy hot day; Curnil tu hum? you aint 
him ? No? jest what | was thinkin on! folks 
all smart? guess I'll set doun, cheap settin’s 
standing.” 

At the opening of this extraordinary volley 
I had jumped up, and saw before me a truly 
surprising figure for a new country. 

The owner of the voice was a ponderous in- 
dividual, the roseate hue of whose face was ren- 
dered ruddier yet from the reflected tint of a 
huge and flaming red bandanna, with which 
the owner was endeavoring to check the per- 
spiration which was not dropping: but fairly 
streaming down his hemispherical cheeks. A 
black silk hat, with narrow brim, adorned his 
head, and despite the great heat of the day, he 
wore a heavy, new, and shining black over- 
coat, black frock coat, black satin vest, and 
black woollen pants, the latter rolled up, dis- 
playing the white cotton lining, instead of be- 
ing, “ more Texano,” tucked in his ponderous 
“ pot metal” boots. The arm that wielded the 
bandanna was tucked through the handle of a 
‘roy ge carpet-bag, and the other sustained 

y the means of a huge and nearly rounded 
paw at its extremity, an extra pair of boots, 
and an umbrella. 

Here was a rig for a July day in Texas, 
with the thermometer at 105° in the shade! and 
it is not in the least surprising that, when at 
length I found my voiee, I broke out with— 

“ Who, in the name of all the gods at once, 
are you, and where did you come from ?” 

ereat my comfortably-clad friend again 
opened his mouth and spoke. 

Aecording to his story, which was delivered 
in the richest vernacular of Down-East, a bro 
ther of his wife had years previous settled far 
in the interior of the country, and after having 
written to him at intervals, describing in glow- 
ing lan the beauties and fatness of the 
land, the excellence of the timber, and the 
manifold blessings attendant upon a residence 
there, at length himself experienced one of 
them, in the form of a congestive fever, and 
went off in a jiffy to explore another country. 

Our friend—who bore the very significant 
name of Green—mueh affected at his fate, 
started immediately to see after the effects: 
with a brain inflamed by floating visions of 
shingle mills, white oak staves, free pasturage, 
and last, not least, an abundance of buffalo, 
bear, and deer, which had been represented to 
him of almost as accommodating dispositions 
as the roast pigs in the story, who ran about 
ready roasted, seeking customers to eat them, 

There is a tale told, in the Arabian Nights, 
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of a certain prince “what's his name,” who» 
having placed himself astraddle of a wooden 
horse, was suddenly and incontinently landed, 
without any previous preparation, in a strange 
country, among strangers. Not that this was 
either the first or the last time that a man’s 
riding his hobby a peg too high has rendered 
a sudden change of climate equally agreeable 
and necessary. 

Green was in precisely a similar fix. He 
had lived for forty years in some secluded part 
of Vermont, knowing nothing of the world, ex- 
ve the limited amount of experience picked up 
at home ; and suddenly, with but a day or two’s 
notice, had started for an eastern port, found 
a vessel loaded with lime and notions up for 
Texas, embarked, and after a short passage 
landed in Galveston, as verdant a specimen of 
humanity as ever probably, at the mature age 
of forty, escaped from the maternal apron 
string, or a wife’s petticoat government. 

A gentleman in Galveston, to whom he had 
obtained a letter of introduction, persuaded 
him to abandon the idea of settling far “ up 
country,” and advised him to establish himself 
in or near the town, and work for awhile at 
some one of the manifold trades which he pro- 
fessed to understand. The merchant, however, 
svon discovered his protégé to be an intolera- 
ble bore, and to get rid of him inoculated his 
brain with a flaming idea of the immense 
profits which would indubitably attend a shin- 
gle speculation, and providing him with a letter 
to Col. P. . begging him for heaven’s sake 
to set him to work at something or anything, 
packed him off “ up the Bay.” 

For a time, Green’s excessive ignorance and 
curiosity, combined with a professed know- 
ledge of everything, afforded much amusement, 
and as there were two bright lads of the re- 
spective ages of seventeen and eighteen in the 
family, ripe for mischief, he had rather a hard 
time of it. 

The difficulty with him seemed to be, that 
so many flattering opportunities of realizing a 
fortune presented themselves, that, not know- 
ing which to choose, he appeared in some 
danger of enacting again the fable of the Ass 
and the bundles of hay. 

He was advised by the Colonel to look 
about him well ere he plunged into business 
of any kind, and informed that he would 
be very weleome to remain with him as long 
as he pleased, and that horses, guns, &c., were 
at his disposal. 

Strange as it may appear, the new comer 
had never seen a mule until his advent to 
Texas; and one—a fine and spirited saddle- 
beast, with enormous ears—attracted his parti- 
cular attention. He even went so far as to 
endeavor to “trade” for him, and altho 
warned by all of the caution necessary to 
observed by every one unaccustomed to the 
horses and particularly the mnles of the coun- 
try, yet he persisted in his assertion, that he 
could ride any of them “ bare-back.” He tried 
it. One Sunday morning, he thought that a 
ride up the Bayou would be beneficial to his 
health ; and having had “ Brandy ” (the afore- 
said mule) driven up, came into the porch in 
quest of a saddle, Unfortunately, every one 
was in use; but the Colonel provided him with 
a light snaffle-bitted bridle, wherewithal to 
lead the mule to a near neighbor’s, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the needful trappings—at 
the same time warning him to be very careful, 
as he might expect a severe fall. 

About the middle of the afternoon, as the 
lads and I were standing in the Gin-house, in 
full sight of the road, Brandy made his appear- 








ance, trotting along very gently—then stop- 












ping a moment to crop a mouthful of anything 
at hand--then raising his ears, shaking his 
head, and trotting on again. A few rods be- 
hind followed Green, evidently in a passion, 
now shaking his fist at his quondam pet, now 
throwing a club at him, and in attempting 
to draw nearer and seize the bridle, which was 
dangling from the mule’s head. In the latter 
attempt he was eminently unsuccessful, for 
“ Brandy ” was determined to keep his former 
rider at a respectful distance. 

What had happened was self-evident; and I 
could not help joining the roar of laughter 
with which the boys greeted this first result of 
Green’s attempt to astonish the natives with 
his wondrous horsemanship. He was much 
irritated at his reception, and inquired, “ if that 
was decent behavior to a feller-critter that had 
just escaped the jors of destruction, and might 
die yet from his hurts.” I finally appeased 
him, and persuaded him to tell his tale. 

He had not sueceeded in obtaining a saddle, 
and foolishly started off without one. “He 
couldn’t git the critter,” he said, “out of a 
walk to save him, and when he tried to git a 
limb to whip a trot out of him, he’d jerk 
away, and when he wanted to get off he’d 
jump, so he jest had to let the consarned beast 
have his own way.” 

At length, however, he reached his journey’s 
end, and leaving the mule hitched at the bars, 
went into the house and remained some hours, 
which did not in the least improve “ Brandy’s ” 


temper. 

“y got a big gad,” continued he, “ expect- 
in to work my passage hum, but by lightnin, 
he went off like a greased streak, and I 
couldn’t do nothin but holler, say my prayers, 
and stiek like death to the mane, what there 
was of it. 

“We went through the woods like a steam 
ingin, and when we got into the porara I look- 
ed around for a place to light, but bimeby I lit 
fore I was ready and about a rod off, too; and 
don’t you think arter he’d chucked me slap 
onter the ground and broke, I guess, much’s 
five or six ribs, he jest went on a piece and 








stopped, and went to feedin. Then when I 
cum up near, he moved on, and so he sarved 
{me all the way hum, and I’ve had to walk 
_much’s five mile all smashed up as I be—and 
the darned mean critter keepin jest ahead, tan- 
| talizin.” 
| We tried to soothe his alarm, telling him 
_that such things were of ordinary occurrence ; 
‘but this only irritated him the more, and he 
persisted in considering himself to be morally 
and physically a deeply injured individual. 
_ To bed he went, and would have a doctor 
sent for, even his habitual economy in this in- 
| stance failing of its duty; and a remark that 
the visit would cost him a cow and calf—the 
currency of the country—or ten dollars, merely 
elicited the remark that “he guessed he could 
beat the doctor down, and make him take it 
out in trade.” The doctor, however, laughed 
at his fears; but Green would be and was bled, 
blistered, and dosed, although a second visit 
from the medicus he could not obtain. 

The soreness occasioned by the fall remain- 
ed but a day or so, yet his bleeding and dosing 
produced a temporary weakness ; and insisting 
upon being dangerously ill, he kept his bed for 
a fortnight. At length, one fine morning, per- 
mitting himself to be persuaded that none of 
his bones were broken and that he had reeeived 
no internal injury likely to prove em go 
fatal, he ventured out, took a short walk, 
returned in time to breakfast with the family. 


H ed big with thought; i 
e seemed big wi ough rare 





evidently was weighing upon his 
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several times during the meal he suspended 
operations in toto, seeming lost in caleulation. 
I imagined that he had discovered some promi- 
nent point _— the bayou suitable for one of 
his manifold projects; but this idea was 
“shooting very wide of the mark.” He was 
only itating revenge. At last he broke 
forth. “I’ve been thinkin, Curnil,” said he, 
“if that consarned long-eared critter was 
mine, and warn’t worth too much money, I’d 
shoot him.” “Indeed,” replied the Colonel, 
“ perhaps I would part with him if you cannot 
ease your mind in any other way. I have 
always considered his value to be twelve cows 
and calves, but under the circumstance, you 
may have him for a hundred dollars.” “ Je- 
rusalem, Curnil, I couldn’t stand that, but I 
wouldn’t mind givin’ fifty cents for a chance to 

ive him a right down good lickin’, and make 
Fim feel cheap—the nasty beast.” 

“ Well, sir, if it will really relieve your feel- 
ings, I have no objection to your administer- 
ing a practical lesson to Mr. cn pe the 

laring impropriety of his conduct—although 
Fusied decline your fee.” 

Our Yankee jumped at the offer, and seizin 
a long-lashed eow-whip that hung in the hall 
made directly for the stable-yard, which was 
near the house, the back doors of the negro 
quarter opening upon it. 

“Now,” said the Colonel, “step into my 
room a moment, and let us listen; after he is 
fairly warmed up with his work he will not 
mind our seeing him; there will be some fun, 
depend upon it.” 

randy having finished his morning repast, 
had been pe | loose, and was standing very 
complacently in the centre of the yard, when 
Green, whip in hand, clambered over the fence, 
and the following dialogue ensued, for mono- 
logue it was not, since Brandy sustained his 
part with much spirit. 

Green loquitur. Well now, you nasty, | 
tobaker-leaf-eared, hipercritikle eritter, don’t | 
ye feel cheap, eh ? 

Branpy preserves a dignified silence, inti- 
mating, by the flapping of his ears, that he per- 
fectly understands what has been said. 

Green. There, take that (attempting an ap- 
plication of the whip, and only succeeding in 
getting a smart rap with the snapper upon his 
cheek), Rot these darn fool whips !—as long 
as the moral law’n the ten commandments 
with the hull book a Revelation for a snapper.” 

After various attempts, Green be as he 
said, “ to get the hang of the thing,” and then 
commenced a race around the lot, the Yankee 
cracking away at the mule and getting rather 
the larger share of the lash himself, until he 
finally cornered his antagonist in a kind of cul- 
de-sac, formed by the junction of the fence and 
stable at a very acute angle. 

Green. There, now, I guess I got you, and 
we'll begin to settle up. (Crack, crack, 
crack.) 

Branpy lays his ears back perfectly flat, 
and drawing his hind feet half-way underneath 
him, quivers all over with rage. 

Green. Ah, you don’t like it, do yer? 
T’aint quite as good fun as chuckin me a rod 
onto the parara, is it now? (Crack, crack, 
crack. 

The mule drew his fore feet back, until they 
joined the hinder ones—a peculiar twitching 
motion of his latter end betokening to an ex- 
perienced eye that something might shortly be 
expected from that quarter. 

At this moment our friend’s lash caught 
round the mule’s legs, and the stock was 
jerked from his hand. He step forward 





ning, the mule let fly a pair of heels, which 
sent Green’s hat a perfect wreck, spinning 
across the yard, then turning short in his 
tracks, dashed out of the corner, knocking 
Green head-foremost into a pile of fresh 
manure. 

Green jumped up in a moment, perfectly 
maddened with rage, and jerking a rail from 
the fence, made at the enemy. 

“ Look out, man, that mule will kill you!” 
cried the Colonel—but too late. Geeen had 
already struck at the mule, who parried the 
blow with her heels, knocking the weapon 
over the fence, and the man under it, and then 
open-mouthed rushed at him. 

How the Yankee evaded him I know not— 
the whole thing was done so quickly—but 
evade him he did, and dashed across the yard, 
where an open doorway (through which pro- 
truded any given numberof young negroes’ 
heads, exhibiting an extensive assortment of 
ivory) offered shelter. 


Through these he rushed, making a general 
average of broken heads and bloody noses, 
and his foot tripping, he plunged headlong, 
catching with both hands the rim of a huge 
washtub, which was at that moment in the use 
of a big, greasy wench, and pulling it, its con- 
tents, and the wench, above all, right upon him. 


other door of the cabin, his courage completely 
cooled by the wholesale administration of 
warm, oleaginous suds, although perhaps not 
perfectly satisfied with the hydropathic treat- 
ment of the complaint. 


A day or two after this escapade, I happened 
to be in the field near the fence, with Sat a 
small strip of cane intervening, so that I could 
distinctly hear any person who might be speak- 
ing on the outer side, while remaining myself 
unseen. Presently I heard Green’s heavy step 
—tramp, tramp, tramp, upon the hard trodden 
path. Then it ceased,—a halt evidently,—then a 
prolonged whistle, which always with him be- 
tokened astonishment—at last came the voice. 


“Oh, git eaut! Now aint ye a beauty? 
What do you call yourself when you’r tu hum, 
and what was your name afore you come to 
Texas? Show yer teeth, and grin like a 
chessy cat, will you?’ Why don’t ye travel? 
Are ye sick er tired? I swanny if you don’t 
travel, I'll make you—there, take that!” A 
sugging sound here intimated that somebody 
had kicked something; and then the voice 

in—* Well, I vow to man, if he ain’t dead 
y; who ever see the beat of that? 
Je-rusalem! if it ain’t a rat, ater all; what a 

werful tail! ain’t that a mouth! guess I'd 
like to see the egg big enough for you to 
suck ; if you didn’t smell so strong, I'd carry 
you hum, by ginger! Well, I never, if this 
don’t beat all.” Here another whistle was 
heard, whose lengthened sweetness long 
drawn out, assured me that the oration was 
finished ; and off he went. 


I stepped up to the fence, and there upon a 
little knoll lay a poor ‘possum, rolled up like 
a ball, to all appearance as dead as a mackerel. 
Presently, however, one little bright eye half 
unclo then opened entirely; then the 
other ; the head was turned in the direction of 
the retreating enemy, and no danger appear- 
ing from that quarter, first one paw, and then 
another, was put forth, as if to ascertain the 
extent of damages received, and sy any | not 
finding them severe, the poor thing, in its 
humble way, commenced sneaking off. A 
sharp rustle in the cane checked its career, 
and,—like Kirby,—it died again. 





and stooped to pick it up, when quick aa light- 


There we left it, to be in 





Dripping like a Naiad, he emerged from the | 











time to enjoy Green’s account of the new 
mure’s nest which he had discovered. 

The man had been so laughed at and quiz- 
zed by the lads (indeed no one could have lis- 
tened to the tales of wonder, and witnessed his 
mode of “actin? em eaut”) that tired of 
their ridicule, when he had anything to tell, 
abandoning the parlor, he sought refuge in the 
kitchen, for tell them he must, or die of sup- 
pressed marvels, and he preferred a negro au- 
dience to none at all. 

The kitchen in the evening was the rendez- 
vous of a queer patriarchal old negro, named 
Tom, and his family. There were Old‘Tom, 
and Young Tom, and Little Tom, and the dog 
Tommy, one more than Marryatt’s Dominee 
discovered ; but in compensation they claimed 
a less number of tails; always to found 
after supper, when not engaged in hunting. 

The old man had been the “ hunter” upon 
a large plantation in Alabama, and had not 
forgotten the art, although two of his sons, 
Tom and Buck, now killed the most game. 

There was one singular thing about them. 
Tom never failed when geese, turkeys, or any- 
thing that wore feathers was in question, but 
had never shot a deer. Buck, on the contrary, 
was the most skilful deer-hunter in the coun- 
try, yet always missed the birds. 

This was the society which Green sought, to 
unburden his overtasked bosom of the miracu- 
lous events of the day; and it was a perfect 
study to see the old grey-headed negro lean- 
ing his head upon the “ mantel tree,” gazing in 
the fire, to prevent the commission of so gross 
a piece of disrespect as laughing in the man’s 
face, yet quivering all over with the attempt to 
prevent it. 

Tom and Buck, after listening awhile, usually 
adjourned to a neighboring grove, and there 
woke the night with their long-suppressed 
shouts. 

On the outside of the cabin the Colonel’s 
sons stood, so as to listen and peep through 
the crevice, enjoying the scene, but unobserved 
themselves. 

Green soon announced his intention to go 
out and kill a deer, and accordingly borrowed 
a rifle; the dogs he could not borrow, for we 
had all seen too much of him to intrust them 
to his care. 

Resisting all efforts upon the boys’ part to 
aecompany him, he started off early in the 
morning, crossed the Bayou, and went on the 
large prairie, where deer are more plenty than 
I have ever seen them elsewhere. However, 
despite their abundance, he returned at night 
without game, and in a great rage, denouncing 
a certain Captain White who lived some dis- 
tance down the bayou, as the “ stupidest fool 
he ever see.” 

It appeared that our friend had found seve- 
ral fine droves of deer, and tried the very ori- 
ginal mode of walking up rongere | near to 
shoot them, but finding that this would not do, 
he conceived a new and brilliant idea. As to 
all appearances they were very tame, and 
when startled by his proximity ran but a short 
distance, and then stopped, he imagined there 
would be no difficulty in uniting the droves in 
sight, and then driving all into White’s cow- 
pen, there to make a regular battue. 

After manceuvring and walking and running 
all day, he at length succeeded in getting a 
large number very near the desired spot, and 
keeping not more than an eighth of a mile be- 
hind them himself. 

But White, who was sitting on the fenee, 
wondering what “ that gh pened oe 
doing now, disregard signs about 
letting down the bars, and when the deer, giv- 
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ing the pen a wide berth, trotted off again into 
the wide prairie, and Green came up in a rage 
—he was well laughed at. 

All that we could say would not con- 
vince him but that the deer would have gone 
quietly into the pen and remained peaceably. 

The last of Green’s performances that I wit- 
nessed was his sudden exit from the back of a 
spirited “Creole” pony which he would ride, 
in the hunt of a wild mule. His horse, per- 
fectly trained to the business, was close upon 
the mule’s heels, and seeing the latter turn, 
wheeled in his tracks, while Green went on. 
This was upon the edge of a water-hole, and 
our friend received a good ducking, and some 
bruises. 

As long as he remained upon the prairie, 
his excessive vanity and extensive knowledge 
led him into fresh difficulties; he started a 





brick-kiln, burnt a coual-pit, cut cord-wood, 

bought a market-boat, and tried trading upon the | 

bayou, but finally was forced to return to Gal- 

veston, and go to hard work as a blacksmith, | 

in order to earn money enough to pay his pas- 
e home. 
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And led them through dim glens and sheeny 
giades, 

And over precipices, over seas 

Unknown by mariners, to palaces 

High-archt, to festival, to dance, to joust, 

And gave them golden spurs and vizors barred, 

And steeds that Phidias had turned pale to see. 

That mighty man who opened Paradive, 

Harmonious far above Homeric song, 

Or any song that human ears shall hear, 

Sometimes was classical and sometimes not. 

Rome chained him down, the younger Italy 

Dissolved, not fatally, his Sampson strength. 

I leave behind me those who stood around 
The throne of Shakspeare, sturdy, but unclean ; 
To hurry past the opprobrious courts and lanes 
Of the loose pipers at the Belial feasts, 

Past mimes obscene, and grinders of lampoons . 
Away the petty wheel, the callous hand! 
Goldzmith was classical, aud Gray almost. 
Cowper had more variety, more strength, 
Gentlest of bards! still pitied, still beloved ! 
Romantic, classical, the female hand 

That chained the cruel Ivan down for ever, 


| And followed up, rapt in‘his fiery car, 
| The boy of Casabianea to the skies. 


; | Wordsworth, in sonnet, is a classic too, 
e who would settle in a new country, be | Aud on that grass-plot sits at Milton’s side ; 


content for a time to learn, and .do not con- | 
demn everything that may appear new or) 














strange to you. Pe 
Quique }orms. 
{ From the London Examiner.) 
TO THE AUTHOR OF FESTUS, | 


ON THE CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 


Puiuir! | know thee not, thy song I know ; 
It fell upon my ear among the last 
Destined to fall upon it: but while strength 
Is left me, I will rise to bail the morn 
Of the stout-hearted who begin a work 
Wherein I did but idle at odd hours. 

The Faeries never tempted me away 
From higher fountains and severer shades ; 
Their rings allured me not from deeper tracks 





In the long walk he soon is out of breath 
And wheezes heavier than his friends could wish. 
Follow his pedlar up the devious rill, 
And if you faint not, you are well repaid. 
Large lumps of precious metal lie engulpht 
In gravelly beds, whence you must delve them 
out, 
And thirst sometimes and hunger ; shudder not 
To wield the pickaxe and to shake the sieve. 
Too weak for ode or epic, and his gait 
Somewhat too rural for the tragic pall, 
Which never was cut out of duffel grey, 
He tell, entangled, “on the grunsel-edge” 
Flat on his face, “ and shamed his worshippers.” 
Classic in every feature was my friend 
The genial Southey: none who ruled around 
Held in such order such a wide domain . . 
But often too indulgent, too profuse 
The ancients see us under them, and grieve 








Left by Olympic wheels on ampler plains, 
Yet could | see them and can see them now 
With pleasurable warmth, and hold in bonds 
Of brotherhood men whom their gamesome 
wreath 
In youth’s fresh slumber caught, and still detains. 
I wear no cestus ; my right hand is free 
To point the road few seem inclined to take. 
Admonish thou, with me, the starting youth, 
Ready to seize all nature at one grasp, 
To mingle earth, sea, sky, woods, cataracts, 
And make all nations think and speak alike. 
Some see but sunshine, others see but gloom, 
Others confound them strangely, furiously ; 
Most have an eye for color, few for form. 
Imperfect is the glory to create, 
Unless on our creation we can look 
And see that all is good ; we then may rest. 
In every poem train the leading shoot ; 
Break off the suckers. Thought erases thought, 
As numerous sheep erase each other’s print 
When spungy moss they press or sterile sand. 
Blades thickly sown want nutriment and droop, 
Although the seed be sound, and rich the soil. 
Thus healthy-born ideas, bedded close 
By dreaming fondness, perish overlaid. 
We talk of schools . . unscholarly ; of schools. 
Part the romantic from the classical. 
The classical like the heroic age 
Is past ; but Poetry may reassume 
That glorious name with Tartar and with Turk, 
With Goth or Arab, Sheik-or Paladin, 
And not with Roman and with Greek alone. 
The name is graven on the woPfkmanship, 
The trumpet-blast of Marmion never shook 
The walls of God-built Ilion ; yet what shout 
Of the Achaians swells the heart so high ? 
Shakspeare with majesty benign called up 


That we are parted by a rank morass, 

Wishing its flowers more delicate and fewer. 
Abstemious were the Greeks ; they never strove 
To look so fierce ; their muses were sedate, 
Never obstreperous ; you heard no breath 
Outside the flute ; each sound ran clear within. 


The Fauns might dance, might clap their hands, 
might shout, 

Might revel and run riotous ; the Nymphs 

Furtively glanced, and feared, or seemed to fear: 

Descended on the lightest of light wings, 


The strong though graceful Hermes mused 
awhile, 


And now with his own lyre and now with voice 
Tempered the strain ; Apollo calmly smiled. 
Water Savace Lanpor. 


Reviews. 


DANA’S GEOLOGY OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
TION. 
United States’ ay yen J Expedition, during 
the years 1838-42, under command of Chas. 
Wilkes, + hag ba Gevlo By James D. 
Dana, A.M., Geologist of the Expedition, 
&c., &c, Putnam. - 


THIRD PAPER. 
WE pass rapidly over the portion of Mr. Da- 
na’s work which treats of the places visited 
before Oregon and California, reserving our 
remaining space chiefly for those more inte- 
resting localities. 

The area of New Zealand is about that of 
England and Scotland. Its two large islands 
are separated by Cook’s Straits, which are 

















The obedient classics from their marble seats, 


from twelve to sixty miles wide. Through the 
whole extent of both runs a range of lofty 





mountains, in some parts rising into the region 
of perpetual snow. fn the most southerly 
of them, these mountains contain taleose and 
granitie rocks, besides sandstone and argilla- 
ceous strata. In the northern island 
there are some lofty peaks, the highest of 
which are voleanic cones, and in the interior 
are may lakes and boiling opines: the result 
of volcanic action. Around the Bay of Islands 
the rock is arenaceo-argillaceous, covered with 
a poor soil, of a hard, clayey nature; there are 
within, however, voleanic tracts of t fer- 
tility. Mr. Dana concludes that New Zealand, 
through its coal beds and copper mines, will 
prove a better region for mining than for agri- 
culture, The diseovery of the gigantic Dinor- 


.|nis and other remarkable birds has added 


much interest to iis geology. 

‘The chapier on New South Wales is one of 
the most elaborate and complete in the volume, 
and it will probably be reprinted abroad as a 
separate treatise. With the general character 
of the region around Port Jackson most read- 
ers may, however, be presumed to be acquaint- 
ed, and the additions to our knowledge of its 
geology here made, are not such as can be 
communicated, except at much length, and 
with the aid of cuts. The maps which ac- 
company the work, and the voluminous appen- 
dix, are chiefly occupied with the drawings 
and descriptions of new fossils found here, and 
it is a sutlicient proof of the industry with 
which this department of the expedition was 
conducted, to observe how much was done in 
the short time—only two months—devoted to 
the observations. 

From New South Wales the Expedition 
proceeded to the Philippine and Sooloo islands. 
Of the latter, there are about a hundred of all 
sizes, from Jolo or Sooloo, the largest, which 
is thirty-six miles long and sixteen broad, down 
to mere points of rock, dotting over the ocean. 
Among them are numberless submerged reefs, 
and vessels sail among them for most of the 
time on soundings, anchoring each night in the 
open sea. All of these islands are of recent 
igneous or voleanie origin, and abound in an- 
client cones. 

We pass Deception Island, a voleano, said to 
have been in action in 1842; Madeira, with its 
often described “Corral;” Chili; Peru; Tierra 
del Fuego; and arrive at length off those 
coasts, whose names, since the time of this 
visit, have rung louder than the surf of the 
Pacific. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 

The Rocky Mountains are not, as they ap- 
pear on our maps, a narrow ridge, traversing 
the western side of the continent like a — 
column ; they are properly a gentle swelling 
of the surface, commencing from the valley of 
the Mississippi on one side the Pacific on 
the other, rising up like a roof, and having a 
summit region averaging from 5000 to 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. On this sum- 
mit, as well as over its sides, are fe ne a 
of which the Wind River chain is the most 
prominent. These are 6000 feet above the 
country around them, or 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The coast of the western slo 
indentations. Monterey harbor is a small, 
open roadstead. The bay of San Francisco 
consists mainly of two broad arms, one twen- 
ty-five, and the other thirty-five miles long, 
opening to the sea through a single channel a 
mile wide and five miles long. The Sacra- 
mento empties into the northern arm; the San 
Jos’: into the southern. The only anchorage 
between San Francisco and the Columbia is 
the mouth of the Umpqua river, which admits 


has few 
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only vessels not drawing over eight feet. The 
mouth of the Columbia is seven miles wide, 
and there is within, through a difficult channel, 
impassable in bad weather, good anchorage. 

The western slope is divided by three north 
— — ranges of mountains, generally pa- 

el. 

The middle or Cascade range is about 100 
miles from the coast, which it approaches, 
north at Puget’s Sound, and south near the 
Gulf of California. It is the highest and most 
important—the Sierra Nevada, whose snowy 
tops are sometimes seen from Sutter’s, sixty 
miles up the Sacramento. 

The Coast range lies directly along the 
coast, forming a border at the distance of ten 
to thirty miles, and rising from a few hundred 
to three thousand feet. 

The Blue Mountains lie furthest inland, and 
are the western boundary of the Snake river 
region. 

tween the coast and cascade ranges is 
one of the great longitudinal valleys of the 
— In this from the north the Cowlitz 
river flows into the Columbia: and from the 
south the Willammet, which is 250 miles long. 
In this, also, the Sacramento, 300 miles long, 
flows from the north into the Bay of San 
Francisco ; and the Joaquin from the south, 
250 miles. In consequence of this valley, these 
streams collect the numerous tributaries direct 
from the mountains, and flow over level, allu- 
vial lands to the ocean. Of this the Sacra- 
mento is an example. 

The coast section of country, or fifteen or 
thirty miles from shore, owing to the nearness 
of the coast range, is very broken. “The 
shore hills and mountains are covered with 
forests of cedars, pines, and other conifere, 
and among the trees three hundred feet is a 
common height, and fifty feet occasionally 
their circumference, as we can attest from ac- 
tual observation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in many places the forests should be 
obstructed by fallen timber, piled up ten and 
twenty feet ees the ground. Long distances 
may be travelled by walking from log to log, 
with the ground far below, and accessible a 
with much difficulty”—occasionally exchang- 
ing the “compliments of the road” with a 
grizzly bear, we presume. This section is very 
moist, and exempt from fevers; bnt the forests 
are an insuperable impediment to cultivation. 

The Willammet valley averages sixty or 
seventy miles in width, and is bordered with 
low, sloping hills, occasionally a thousand feet 
in height. “In a view from one of these in 
the vicinity of the Willammet, wide, grass 
flats lie spread out before the observer, which 
rise into gentle undulations on either side, and 
the sunny fields and slopes are dotted with 
seattered oaks and their dark shadows. A 
brook coming from among the hills leaves its 
little valley, launching out into the wide prai- 
rie to join the river, and its course is distin- 
guished by a horde of pines, cotton wood, and 
oaks. er streamlets, also, are traced from 
the more distant hills over the prairie plain, 
by means of the meandering forest lines alon 
their banks; and the Willammet is follow 
by the eye in the same manner, till the trees in 


the far distance seem like a forest in the hori- 
zon. The beauty of the prospect is further 
enhanced by the gradations of light and shade 


produced by the varied slopes of the surface.” 
Alas for so much beauty! “the settlers on 
the Willammet expect a summer attack of 
fever and ague almost as a matter of course, 
and quinine in 1841 had become almost an 
article of diet.” 
This valley has two levels or ° prairies, 




















divided by a steep slope of fifty or sixty feet ;| conglomerate and shale, oceur in the Umpqua 
the land in both is generally fertile, and fit for | and Shasty districts. We omit all description 


tillage or pasturage. 

Vancouver, Cowlitz, and easels Districts. 
The region about Nisqually, on Puget’s Sound, 
has fine harbor privileges, but its lands are 
represented as generally poor, dry, pebbly, and 
unproductive. 

The Umpqua District includes the Sacra- 
MENTO VALLEY. 


“ Leaving the Clammat region just south of 42°, 
we entered the Shasty Mountains, and were nearly 
a week ascending and descending steep and sharp 
ridges, from a few hundred to two thousand feet 
high ; we at last opened on the plains of the 
Sacramento, two hundred and fifty miles above its 
mouth. Instead of rich alluvial plains, we were 
destined to journey another iorty miles over a 
haider pebbly soil than any we had seen on the 
whole route. The river has its upper and lower 
plains, differing sixty feet in height. The former 
were found to have this pebbly character wher- 
ever examined ; they were often broken into roll- 
ing hills, and were dismally scant in vegetation. 
The lower prairie or bottom lands reminded us 
of the Willammet, and compensated in part for 
the barrenness of the upper country. The soil 
was in general a rich loam” (it has turned out 
rather rich!) “and in a moister climate would 
rank high for its agricultural resources ; and with 
only three months of rainy season followed by 
eight or nine of drought, it is by no means unfa- 
vorable for tillage. The alluvial region of this 
river, two hundred miles from its mouth, is twenty 
miles wide, and, one hundred miles from San 
Francisco, has twice this extent. In the season 
when traversed by us, the month of October, there 
was no green grass to be seen, except immediately 
along the water ; and the whole surface was the 
Willammet over again. The cattle during this 
season graze over the dried grass of the fields, 
which looks like a growth of ready-made hay. 
The same features continued to characterize the 
country to the Bay of San Francisco. The valley 
of the San Joaquin is described as one of great 
fertility. The only drawback in the region, and 
it belongs to all Northern California, arises from 
the short season of rains and the long one of 
drought ; and when the rains fail altogether, as 
occasionally happens, the country yields almost 
nothing, except where artificially irrigated.” 


The Middle and Inner Sections of the coun- 
try, towards forts Wallawalla, Okanagan, and 
Colville, is described as unfit for cultivation 
through its extreme dryness. Ascending the 
Columbia two hundred and fifty miles from its 
mduth is “the last tree,” literally the last on 
its banks for a long distance. 

North of Oregon the country is poor and 
the climate severe ; south is the great Califor- 
nian desert, or rather semi-desert. 

Though Oregon may therefore rank as the 
best portion of, Western America, its propor- 
tion of land available for the support of man 
is small. Out of its 350,000 square miles, the 
coast section within one hundred miles of the 
sea is all that is fit for cultivation—hardly a 
sixth part of the whole. Out of this a large 
part is mountainous or buried beneath heavy 
forests—which, however, will yield before the 
hardy axemen ere many years. The middle 
section will in some parts serve as a grazing 
tract ; the interior is good for nothing. 


GEOLOGY OF OREGON AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


This country is remarkable for the abun- 
dance of tie or volcanic rocks over its 
surface, especially in the inner section, and the 
Columbia River, Willammet, and Cowlitz dis- 
tricts of the coast section. There are, besides, 
in these districts tertiary sandstones and shales, 
and basaltic conglomerates. Granitic and 
allied rocks, with serpentine and some ancient 








of these rock-formations except what relates 
to 


THE SACRAMENTO FORMATION. 


“Entering the Shasty Mountains, we tra- 
velled for twenty miles over trachytie rocks ; 
then passed to granite, which graduated into 
syenite, hornblende rock, hypersthene rock, 
protogine, taleose rock, and talcose slate. The 
taleose rocks constitute the greater part of the 


— along the upper part of the Sacramento 
Valley. During one day, in the Shasty Moun- 


tains, we passed over a formation of shale, 
sandstone, and pudding-stone, of early origin. 

“On the plains of the Sacramento, we met 
with nothing but alluvial deposits till reaching 
the Sacramento Bute, eighty miles north of 
San Francisco (or about one hundred and fifty 
miles following the course of the river). The 
Bute is an ancient crater, and consists of tra- 
chyte and trachytic porphyry. 

“ Near the head of the Bay of San Francisco, 
the rocks are composed of a soft sandstone 
like that of Astoria. Half way down the bay, 
about Sansalito, and below to the sea, the hills 
consist of red and green chert and shale, which 
are subordinate members of the taleose rock- 
formation, some beds of soapstone and talcose 
slate, with actinolite, and an impure serpentine, 
exist on the borders of the bay.” 

These various rocks overlie each other in 
some kind of system. In going from the 
Shasty Mountains to San Francisco, we pass 
three times from talcose through hornblendic 
regions to granite, or its next akin, syenite ; 
and as many times return again nearly in the 
same order to compact talcose. 

The shales around Astoria contain numerous 
fossils and masses of wood partly carbonized 
and parily silicified, and in intermediate stages. 
The maps contain numerous drawings of these 
specimens, 

We shall conclude our sketch by transcribing, 
as the opinion of a high authority, Mr. Dana’s 
remarks on 


THE GOLD REGION. 


“ There is little doubt that this gold district will 
be found to have very wide limits. The upper 
prairie of the Sacramento, from where we reached 
the Sacramento plains, was everywhere covered 
with the kind of quartzose pebbles that indicated 
a wide prevalence of the same rocks of the talcose 
series that we had traversed for a long distance in 
the Shasty Mountains and further north. 

« The rocks most likely to afford gold are more 
or less slaty in structure, being either talcose, 
chloritic, or micaceous slates, or argelite, and con- 
taining white quartz in interlaminations and beds, 
and also in large or small veins. The quartz, the 
common matrix of the gold, is frequently cellular, 
and is sometimes rusty from the decomposition of 
pyrites. True granite and gneiss having quartz 
veins may afford gold, but this is not common. 
The pudding-stone is not an unlikely place for 
gold, judging from the gold region of Brazil and 
other countries. This is a very hard, compact 
rock, composed of pebbles of quartz, flint, jasper, 
and others from the taleose and prasoid rocks. 
The pebbles are often smoothly polished and of 
various fancy colors; black, red, rose-red, green, 
and grey of various shades, are the more common 
tints. 

“ The extensive mines of cinnabar, recently 
discovered in this region, about twelve miles south 
of San José, will add greatly to the convenience 
of gold mining.” 


Sr. Berxnarp compares Contemplation to Rachel, which 
wna the more fair; but Action to Leah, which was the 
more fruitful.— Owen Felitham. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 


History of the Siege of Boston, and of the Bat- 
ies of Livlegin. Samcoet teat Bunker Hiil. 
Also, an Account of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. With Illustrative Documents. By 
Richard Frothingham, Jr., Author of a His- 
ad of Charlestown. Boston: Little & 
rown. 


From the day of Franklin until now, Boston 
has been fortunate in the number of her citi- 
zens who have united the pursuits of literature 
with the cares of business. We have recently 
occasion to notice the admirable volumes 
of Mr. Whipple, and now from the same mer- 
eantile class which he adorns, we have the plea- 
sure of welcoming another writer, who, as 
a patient, judicious, and accomplished histo- 
rian, is not unworthy of being mentioned in 
connexion with that brilliant essayist. 

Mr. Frothingham’s work has remarkable 
unity in its apparent variety of topics and ma- 
terials. It presents in a very faithful and often 
graphic tableau, the various events and persons 
that figured in the opening scenes of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, and in the progress and re- 
sult of the Siege of Boston gives a very sig- 
nificant idea of the progress and result of that 
whole war of freedom, alike in the reverses 
and final triumphs of our arms. 

The work begins with a survey of Colonial 
politics previous to the crisis of 1775. The 

icture of Boston in 1774 is so elaborately and 
aithfully drawn, that we would gladly transfer 





it entire to our pages. We must be content, | 


however, with extracting the account of the 
prominent leaders on the patriotic side :— 


“ To enumerate the services and to sketch the 
characters of the patriots who won for Boston a 
world-wide renown, would require a volume. I 
ean do little more than indicate their fields of 
labor. The foremost of them, James Otis, so ve- 
hement and wild in his support of liberty that the 
British called him mad, of such pure patriotism 
and spirit-stirring eloquence that the people hung 
upon his words with delight, had accomplished 
his great pioneer work ; and his fine genius, by a 
savage blow from an enemy, had become a wreck. 
Samuel Adams, the giant reformer, who best re- 
presents the sternness, the energy, the puritanism 
of the Revolution, was commencing his career as 
a member of the Continental Congress, and had 
begun to manage its factions, by the simple wand 
of integrity of purpose, with the same success 
with which he gathered about him the strong men 
of Boston. ‘All good men, George Clymer 
writes in 1773, ‘should erect a statue to him in 
their hearts.” John Adams, ardent, eloquent, 
learned in the law, ready with his tongue or his 
pen to defend the boldest measures as necessary, 
whether the destruction of the tea or the obstruc- 
tion of a court, was in the same Congress con- 
tinuing a brilliant service. There, too, was John 
Hancock, whose mercantile connexions, social po- 
sition, lavish hospitality, and large wealth, made 
up an influence in favor of the Whig cause, when 
influence was invaluable. Joseph Warren, skilful 
as a physician, of a chivalrous spirit, and of fasci- 
nating social qualities, beloved as a friend, and of 
judgment beyond his years, seeing as clearly as 
any other the great principles of the contest, and 
representing as fully as any other the fresh enthu- 
siasm of the Revolution, was working laboriously 
in the committee of correspondence, in the Bos- 
ton committee of safety, in the committee on do- 
nations, in the provineial committee of safety, and 
in the Provincial Congress. Josiah Quincy, jr., 
the Boston Cicero, devoted to the patriot cause, 
profound in the conviction that his countrymen 
would be required to seal their labors with their 
blood, was on a confidential mission to England, 
—being destined, on his return, to yield up his pure 
spirit in sight of the native land which he loved 
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so much and for which ke labored so well. 
Thomas Cushing, of high standing as a merchant, 
of great amenity of manner, of large personal in- 
fluence, was a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress. So widely was his name known in Eng- 
land, from its being affixed to public documents, 
that Dr. Johnson remarked, in his ministerial 
pamphlet, that one object of the Americans was to 
adorn Cushing’s brows with a diadem. James 
Bowdoin, as early as 1754 one of the members of 
the General Court, was still of such fresh public 
spirit as to be one of the leading politicians ; and 
though not so ardent as some of his associates, 
yet his sterling character gave him great influence, 
while he was none the less attached to the Whig 
cause, and none the less obnoxious to the royal 
governor. Benjamin Church, a respectable physi- 
cian, of genius and taste, who had made one of 
thé best of the ‘ massacre’ orations, was working 
in full confidence with the patriots, though his sun 
was destined to’set in a cloud. Nathaniel Ap- 
pleton was active on various boards, and his name 
is affixed to some of the most patriotic letters that 
went from the donation committee. William 
Phillips, one of the merchant princes, irreproach- 
able as a man, for thirty years deacon of the Old 
South, was serving on various boards, and con- 
tributed money in aid of the cause with the same 
liberality with which, subsequently, he contributed 
to aid the cause of education. Oliver Wendell, of 
| liberal education, of uncommon urbani ° of man- 
ner and integrity of character, at this time in mer- 
| eantile life, though subsequently a judge, was one 
| of the selectmen and one of the committee of cor- 
/respondence. John Pitts, of large wealth and of 
large influence, was a zealous patriot, one of the 
Provincial Congress, and on other boards. James 
| Lovel, the schoolmaster, of fair reputation as a 
| scholar, was an efficient patriot, and was destined 
| to severe suffering on account of his political 
‘course. William Cooper, the town-clerk forty- 
| nine years, the brother of Dr. Cooper, who lived 
/a long and useful life, was one of the most fear- 
less and active of the Whigs. William Molineaux, 
/a distinguished merchant, an ardent friend to the 
' country, whose labors had proved too much for his 
constitution, had just died. Pani Revere, an inge- 
nious goldsmith, as ready to engrave a lampoon as 
to rally a caucus, was the great confidential mes- 
senger of the patriots and the great leader of the 
mechanics. Benjamin Austin, a long time in pub- 
lic life and in responsible offices; Nathaniel Bar- 
ber, an influential citizen ; Gibbens Sharpe, a dea- 
con ef Dr. Eliot’s church, one of the zealous and 
influential mechanics; David Jeffries, the town 
treasurer, a useful citizen and active patriot ; 
Henry Hill, wealthy, of great kindness of heart, 
and greatly beloved ; Henderson Inches, afterwards 
filling offices of high trust with great fidelity ; 
Jonathan Mason, a deacon of one of the churches, 
one of the opulent merchants, of solid character 
and great influence ; Timothy Newell, one of the 
deacons of the Brattle-street church; William 
Powell, of large wealth and of great usefulness ; 
John Rowe, also rich, enterprising, and influential ; 
John Scollay, of much public spirit, energetic, and 
| firm,—all these, and others equally deserving, 
were actively employed on various committees and 
in important and hazardous service. They were 
| not the men to engage in a work of anarchy or of 
| revolution. In fact, strictly speaking, their work 
| was not revolutionary. There were no deep-seat- 
|ed political evils to root out. There was no no 
bility taking care of the masses, no inferior order 
hating a nobility; no proud hierarchy in the 
church, no grinding monopoly in the state. But 
there was a social system based on human equali- 
ty, new in the world, with its value tested by new 





turn, but to. preserve. They asked for the old 
paths. They claimed for their town its ancient 
rights—for the colony its ancient liberties. To 
them freedom did not appear as the instigator of 
license, but as the protector of social order and as 
the guardian genius of commercial enterprise and 
of moral progress. To their praise be it said, that 





they counted ease and luxury and competence as 


results. Hence the patriots did not aim to over- | en 
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nothing, so long as were denied to them the rights 
enjoyed by their ancestors.” 

The conflicts at pg we Concord, and 
Bunker Hill are minutely described, and fresh 
interest is _ to their story, notwithstanding 

~ 





the author’s determination to test every point 
by careful investigation, and in no case to 
sucrifice the sobriety of history for the sake of 
traditional anecdotes or apocryphal personali- 
ties. 

Mr. Frothingham speaks thus of the course 
of Washington in occupying. Dorchester 
Heights and so compelling the British troops 
under General Howe to evacuate the city :— 


“ Washington’s conduct met with universal ap- 
proval. The people had been impatient to see the 
British driven out of Boston. Congress shared 
this feeling, and hence the repeated expression of 
its wish that Washington should venture an assault. 
It was doubted whether it was possible to keep the 
army together during so long and wearisome a 
siege. It was supposed that the stimulus of a 
triumph was necessary to sustain the American 
cause. Washington felt all this, and was not, 
also, indifferent to the wishes of Congress. 
Hence his repeated proposals to his general: offi- 
cers to make an attack on Boston. However 
strong might have been his belief of the feasibility 
of a successful assault, it can now be scarcely 
doubted but that the adverse decisions of the 
councils of war were correct. Such enterprises 
are counted hazardous, even when made by vete- 
rans in war. How much greater is the hazard 
when raw levies are to be led against disciplined 
troops, protected by intrenchmeuts as strong as 
science and labor could make them. When all 
the advantage that could have been reasonably 
calculated on by an atiack had been attained with- 
out the effusion of blood or the destruction of pro- 
perty, when the British troops had been driven in- 
gloriously out of Boston, the censure that had been 
east upon the Fabian policy of Washington was 
changed into a general approval of the wisdom of 
his councils. It was seen that the British, in aban- 
doning the town that had been proclaimed the 
cause of the struggle, in reality suffered a defeat ; 
and that the Americans, in getting possession of it, 
in reality achieved a triumph.” 


of Boston is 


The moral effect of the ~~ 
e history given 


stated, and the conelusion of 
in these well chosen words :— 


“T have attempted to present a faithful narra- 
tive of the opening scenes of the war of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. The siege of Boston must be 
regarded not only as one of the most interesting 
incidents connected with this great contest, but as 
one of the memorable events of history. When 
the people of Massachusetts saw that the British 
government was determined to inflict on them the 
blight of despotic law,—a law that destroyed their 
ancient charter, and that undermined their ancient 
liberties,—they resolved, at every hazard, to resist 
its execution. When a British army was concen- 
trated to enforce submission, they resolutely pre- 
pared for self-defence. So thoroughly was this 
work done, and so strong was the sustaining sen- 
timent of the community, that, on the first invasion 
of their soil, it seemed as though the fable of the 
dragon’s teeth was realized in the armed hosts that 
started up to repel the insult. The expedition sent 
to Concord was driven back in disgrace to its 
quarters ; and, within twenty-four hours, the whole 
British army was confined to the bounds of a small 
peninsula, was cut off from all relief by land, and 
was reduced to humiliating expedients for subsist- 


ce. 

“ The British generals, after for sixty days deny- 
ing the fact of being in a state of siege, determined 
to penetrate into the country. It was announced 
in England that General Gage would garrison Bos- 
ton, and that Generals Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 
goyne, would take the field, and disperse the colo- 
nial army. To carry out this plan, they fixed 
upon a time to occupy one of the heights of land 
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that commanded their position. To their asto- 
nishment a redoubt suddenly appeared on another 
height, equally commanding in its position, which 
was filled with the daring Americans. To dis- 
lodge them, a detachment marched out to a con- 
flict as bloody as history had on record. This ex- 
perience appears to have changed the spirit of the 
British generals and the British troops. It shook 
out of them their arrogance and contempt. It 
made them respectful, if not timid. They after- 
wards manifested no disposition to measure strength 
with their antagonists. They attained to the be- 
lief that there was something about Massachusetts 
—either in the nature of the country or in the 
temper of its people—that made it a most untit 
place for military operations. If they entertained 
offensive plans, they did not attempt to carry them 
into effect. And thus a well-appointed army, with 
accomplished officers, with cavalry and a fine train 
of artillery, supplied with every science of war, of 
undoubted bravery, and backed by a powerful fleet, 
was satisfied if allowed to remain unmolested in 
its strongholds until it chose to change its position. 

“Tt was not so, however, with the Americans. 
They were at all times inadequately supplied with 
materials of war, and at some periods were alarm- 
ingly weak in point of numbers. Washington 
had difficulties that seemed insurmountable. He 
was even obliged to disband one army and to en- 
list another, in the face of the veteranenemy. But 
he went triumphantly through them all. He drew 
his lines each month closer about Boston. He 
proposed each month, after his works permitted it, 
an assault on the British army. It was judged in- 
expedient, for want of the necessary means, and of 
that steady discipline that can only be relied on in 
veterans. But such was the spirit of the army, 
that it engaged in daring enterprise on the land and 
in the harbor. When an adequate supply of pow- 
der and of other military stores was received, 
Washington occupied a position that compelled 
the British general to hazard a battle or to evacu- 
ate the town. Such, then, became his critical po- 
sition, that he willingly entered into an informal 
understanding, by which, to secure his unmolested 
departure, he agreed not to injure thetown. These 
considerations were as mortifyiug to the British as 
they were gratifying to the colonists. The aban- 
donment of Boston, under such circumstances, was 
regarded in England as a flight, and in America as 
a victory. 

“ The patriots now felt their strength. They 
saw what four only of the colonies had done, and 
they could calculate what thirteen colonies might 
do. They felt that the same power of endurance, 
exerted in a righteous cause, would insure its ulti- 
mate triumph. Every scene of carnage and of de- 
solation roused the spirit of the country, and 
weakened attachment to Great Britain. Every trial 
of their strength gave firmness to their resistance 
and elevation to their demands. When the siege 
of Boston commenced, the colonies were hesitating 
on the great measure of war, were separated by 
local interests, were jealous of each other’s plans, 
and appeared on the field, each with its indepen- 
dent army under its local colors: when the siege 


of Boston ended, the colonies had drawn the 


sword and nearly cast away the scabbard ; they 
had softened their jealousy of each other; they 


had united in a political association ; and the union associates in this passing view, but for the | 


flag of the thirteen stripes waved over a conti- 
nental army. When the siege of Boston com- 
menced, the general object and the general desire 
were for a work of restoration, for a return to the 
haleyon days of a constitutional connexion with 


the mother country: when the siege of Boston | ing himself to all whom he met, the young fellow | 


ended, a majority of the patriots had irrevocably 
decided, that the only just and solid foundation for 
security and liberty was the creation of an INDE- 
PENDENT AMERICAN EMPIRE.” 


The volume is enriched with sixteen illus- 


trations, most of which are of great value to 
the antiquarian as well as to the general reader. 





I never yet found pride in a noble nature, nor humility 
‘man unworthy mind.—Owen Felltham. 


. 





THACKERAY. 


The History of Pendennis. Part IV. Harper 
& Brothers. 


Mr. THackeray, after his recent illness, which 
checked for awhile the wit of Punch, and, if 


ened the cheerfulness of club rooms, has 
emerged again from his retirement, in a new 
number of Pendennis, “smooth as oil, clear 
as amber,” reflecting, as he only can reflect of 
the authors of this day, the humanities of the 
present time. Mr. Thackeray’s style has its 
limits; it rarely, for instanee, sounds the 
depths of nature, and it has not the dramatic 
power of Dickens, but, within its privileged 
range of manners, the London civilization of 
1850, it is supreme. No man can handle a 
conventionalism with the insight and coolness 
of Thackeray, Dickens gets in a passion, 
Bulwer becomes the thing itself, Theodore 
Hook was a snob, Thackeray alone holds the 
seales of Mayfair with the steadiness of a god 
on Olympus. To know club men, the well 
settled. firmly based, middle aged, and antique 
respectabilities of the West End, you must 
read Thackeray. To feel the atmosphere of 
a St. James’s Drawing-room, you must read 
Thackeray. To study the accessories of this 
velvet life, even to the calves and grandeur of 
James Yellow-plush, you must read Thacke- 
ray. He is a man of the world, of travel, of 
society ; has graduated in Europe, in Asia, in 
the Press; knows military men, knows au- 
thors; is familiar with the gallant ways of 
young bloods and men of estate; cons Lon- 
don through the transparent plate glass of a 
club room window ; has seen the country, and 
can ingraft the purity and simplicity of woman 
upon its rural beauties :—-yet he is most at 
home in town, and his chief glory is, to get 
back to the world, in a Conventionalism. 

Pendennis is to the world, the upper world 
of England, what Copperfield is to the middle 
class. And what an inexhaustible stock is 
Old England for the novelist, when it can 
thus sustain, at the highest point of faney and 
invention, with the stoutest basis of real life, 
at one and the same moment, two such classic 
authors, painting freshly. at this wearied age 
of literature, manners, customs, and opinions, 
parallel, yet distinct, as Dickens and Thacke- 
ray. Itis a prodigious Old Island, to sport its 
Le Sages thus prodigally. 

It will be time enough to review Pendennis 
when the work is closed. It has now, in the 
original edition, reached its twelfth number, 
one half way through. Pen has sowed some 
of his wild oats at the University, and got 
clear of the Fotheringay, has been thrown 
upon his own resources, and is on the high 
\tide of the successful career of the youn 
author in London; a bright, brilliant fellow 
for the reviews and — You may see 
him shuffled among his vagabond literary 





jauthor’s admirable pencil illustrations, you 
| must go to the book. 


| NEWSPAPERDOM, ETC. 
« Full of high spirits and curiosity, easily adapt- 


pleased himself in this strange variety and jumble 
| of men, and made himself welcome, or at ease at 
| least, wherever he went. 


author of the last new novel, and the very latest 
lion imported from Egypt or from America: and 
would quit this distinguished society for the back 
room at the newspaper office, where pens and ink, 
and the wet proof sheets were awaiting him. Here 








not extinguished “the gaiety of nations,” dark- | 


He would breakfast, for. 
instance, at Mr. Plover’s of a morning, in compa-— 
ny with a Peer, a Bishop, a parliamentary orator, | 
two blue ladies of fashion, a popular preacher, the | 





would be Finucane, the sub-editor, with the last 
news ggom the Row: and Shandon would come 
| in presently, and giving a nod to Pen, would begin 
scribbling his leading article at the other end of 
the table, flanked by the pint of sherry, which, 
when the attendant boy beheld him, was always 
| silently brought for the Captain: or Mr. Bludyer’s 
roaring voice would be heard in the front room, 
where that truculent critic would impound the 
books on the counter in spite of the timid remon- 
strances of Mr. Midge, the publisher, and after 
looking through the volumes would sel] them at 
his accustomed book-stall, and having drunken 
and dined upon the produce of the sale in a tavern 
box, would call for ink and paper, and proceed to 
‘smash’ the author of his dinner and the novel.” 


Major Pendennis is still alive, as perfect a 
crystallization of selfishness as ever. Hear 
him discourse, crossing the Park :— 


GOOD ACQUAINTANCES. 


“ « Yes, my dear boy,’ said the old bachelor, as 
they sauntered through the Green Park, where 
many poor children were disporting happily, and 
errand boys were playing at toss-halfpenny, and 
black sheep were grazing in the sunshine, and an 
actor was learning his part on a bench, and nursery 
maids and their charges sauntered here and there, 
and several couples were walking in a leisurely 
manner ; ‘ yes, depend on it, my boy ; for a poor 
man, there is nothing like having good acquaint- 
ances. Who were those men, with whom you 
saw me in the bow-window at Bays’s? Two were 
Peers of the realm. Hobananob will be a Peer, 
as soon as his grand-uncle dies, and he has had 
his third seizure ; and of the other four, not one 
has less than his seven thousand a year. Did you 
see that dark blue brougham, with that tremendous 
stepping horse, waiting at the door of the club? 
You'll know it again It is Sir Hugh Trumping- 
ton’s ; he was never known to walk in his life ; 
never appears in the streets on foot—never: and 
if he is going two doors off, to see his mother, the 
old dowager (to whom I shall certainly introduce 
you, for she receives some of the best company in 
London), gad, sir, he mounts his horse at No. 23, 
and dismounts again at No. 25 a. He is now up- 
stairs, at Bays’s, playing picquet with Count Pun- 
ter: he is the second-best player in England—as 
well he may be; for he plays every day of his 
life, except Sundays (for Sir Hugh is an uncom- 
monly religious man), from half-past three till half- 
past seven, when he dresses for dinner.’ ' 

«“ «A very pious manner of spending his time, 
Pen said, laughing, and thinking that his uncle was 
falling into the twaddling state. 

“ «Gad, sir, that is not the question. A man of 
his estate may employ his time as he chooses. 
When you are a baronet, a county member, with 
ten thousand acres of the best land in Cheshire, 
and such a place as Trumpington (though he 
never goes there), you may do as you like.’ ” 








Or in this fragment of social philosophy, per- 
tinent to a wealthy family setting up, in their 
est End :— 


“ KEEP "EM FOR DINING.” 


j 


| noviciate in the 


| «No, Arthur, my dear fellow, with your per- 
| son and expectations, you ought to make a g 

| coup in marriage some day or other ; and though 
| I wouldn't have this repeated at Fairoaks, you 
| rogue, ha! ha! a reputation for a little wieked- 
| ness, and for being an homme dangereux, don’t 
hurt a young fellow with the women. They like 
| jit, sir—they hate a milksop ... young men 
_must be young men, you know. But for mar- 
riage, continued the veteran moralist, ‘that is a 
very different matter. Marry a woman with mo- 
ney. I’ve told you before it is as easy to get a 
rich wife as a poor one; and a doosed deal 
more comfortable to sit down te a well-cooked 
dinner, with your little entrées nicely served, than 
to have nothing but a damned cold leg of mutton 
between you and your wife. We shall have a 
good dinner on the 14th, when we dine with Sir 
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Francis Clavering : stick to that, my boy, in your 
relations with the family. Cultivate ‘él, but 
keep ’em for dining. No more of your youthful 
follies and nonsense about love in a cottage.’ ” 


But it is quite worth while to take another 
look at the Clavering establishment. A de- 
scent from the mansion to the carriage is Ho- 
merically treated :— 

AN IMPOSING CEREMONIAL 

“ One of the leaves of the hall door was open- 
ed, and John—one of the largest of his race— 
was leaning against the door pillar, with his am- 
brosial hair powdered, his legs crossed ; beautiful, 
silk-stockinged ; in his hand his cane, gold-head- 
ed, dolichoskion. Jeames was invisible, but near 
at hand, waiting in the hall, with the gentleman 
who does not wear livery, and ready to fling down 
the roll of hair-cloth over which her ladyship was 
to step to her carriage. These things and men, 
the which to tell of demands time, are seen in the 
glance of a practised eye: and, in fact, the Major 
and Pen had scarcely crossed the street, when the 
second battant of the door flew open ; the horse- 
hair carpet tumbled down the door-steps to those 
of the carriage ; John was opening it on one side 
of the emblazoned door, and Jeames on the other, 
and two ladies, attired in the highest style of 
fashion, and accompanied by a third, who carried 
a Blenheim spaniel, yelping in a light blue ribbon, 
came forth to ascend the carriage.” 

The interior of the mansion :— 

CHASTE DRAWING-ROOMS. 


“ But what could equal the chaste splendor of 
the drawing-rooms?—the carpets were so magnifi- 
cently fluffy that your feet made no more noise on 
them than your shadow: on their white ground 
bloomed roses and tulips as big as warming-pans : 
about the room were high chairs and low chairs, 
bandy-legged chairs, chairs so attenuated that it 
was a wonder any but a sylph could sit upon them, 
marquetterie-tables covered with marvellous gim- 
cracks, china ornaments of all ages and countries, 
bronzes, gilt daggers, Books of Beauty, yataghans, 
Turkish papooshes and boxes of Parisian bonbons. 
Wherever you sat down there were Dresden shep- 
herds and shepherdesses convenient at your elbow ; 
there were, moreover, light blue poodles and ducks 
and cocks and hens in porcelain; there were 
nymphs by Boucher, and shepherdesses by Greuze, 
very chaste indeed ; there were muslin curtains and 
brocade curtains, gilt cages with parroquets and 
love birds, two squealing cocketoos, each out- 
squealing and out-chattering the other; a clock 
singing tunes on a console-table, and another 
booming the hours like Great Tom, on the mantel- 
piece—there was, in a word, everything that com- 
fort could desire, and the most elegant taste devise. 
A London drawing-room, fitted up without regard 
to expense, is surely one of the noblest and most 
curious sights of the present day. ‘The Romans of 
the Lower Empire, the dear Marchionesses and 
Countesses of Louis XV., could scarcely have had 
a finer taste than our modern folks exhibit; and 
everybody who saw Lady Clavering’s reception- 
rooms, was forced to confess that they were most 
elegant ; and that the prettiest rooms in London— 
Lady Harley Quin’s, Lady Hanway Wardour’s, or 
Mrs. Hodge-Podgson’s own, the great Railroad 
Creesus’ wife, were not fitted up with a more con- 
summate ‘ chastity.’” 

That is capital for still life. The reflective 
powers of the author of Pendennis are in 
equal vigor. Here are equalizations of two 
conditions of life :— 

THE PARLOR AND THE KITCHEN. 

“If you and the Captain have high words upon 
any subject, which is just possible, the circum- 
stances of the quarrel, and the characters of both 
of you, will be discussed with impartial eloquence 
over the kitchen tea-table; and if Mrs. Smith’s 
maid should by chance be taking a dish of tea with 
yours, her presence will not undoubtedly act as a 
restraint upon the discussion in question; her 
opinion will be giver with candor ; and the next 








day her mistress will probably know that Captain 
and Mrs. Jones have been a quarrelling as usual. 
Nothing is secret. Take it as a rule that John 
knows everything : and as in our humble world so 
in the greatest: a duke is no more a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre than you or I; and his Grace’s 
Man at his club, in company doubtless with other 
Men of equal social rank, talks over his master’s 
character and affairs with the ingenuous truthful- 
ness which befits gentlemen who are met together 
in confidence. Who is a niggard and screws up 
his money-boxes; who is in the hands of the 
money-lenders, and is putting his noble name on 
the back of bills of exchange: who is intimate 
with whose wife: who wants whom to marry her 
daughter, and which he won’t, no not at any 
price :—all these facts gentlemen's confidential 
gentlemen discuss confidentially, and are known 
and examined by every person who has any claim 
to rank in genteel society.” 


Old maids have been “run” long enough ; 
Mr. Thackeray proposes to substitute an old 
beau, and there are few readers who will not 
accept the amendment :— 

AN OLD BEAU. 

«“ If men sneer, as our habit is, at the artifices of 
an old beauty, at her paint, perfumes, ringlets ; at 
those innumerable, and to us unknown, stratagems 
with which she is said to remedy the ravages of 
time and reconstruct the charms whereof years 
have bereft her ; the ladies, it is to be presumed, 
are not on their side altogether ignorant that men 
are vain as well as they, and that the toilets of old 
bucks are to the full as elaborate as their own. 
How is it that old Blushington keeps that constant 
little rose-tint on his cheeks ; and where does old 
Blondel get the preparation which makes his silver 
hair pass for golden? Have you ever seen Lord 
Hotspur get off his horse when he thinks nobody is 
looking? Taken out of his stirrups, his shiny 
boots can hardly totter up the steps of Hotspur 
House. He is a dashing young nobleman still as 
you see the back of him in Rotten Row ; when you 
behold him on foot, what an old, old fellow! Did 
you ever form to yourself any idea of Dick Lacy 
(Dick has been Dick these sixty years) in a natural 
state, and without his stays? All these men are 
objects whom the observer of human life and man- 
ners may contemplate with as much profit as the 
most elderly Belgravian Venus, or inveterate May- 
fair Jezebel. An old reprobate daddy long legs, 
who has never said his prayers (except perhaps in 
public) these fifty years: an old buck who still 
clings to as many of the habits of youth as his 
feeble grasp of health can hold by: who has given 
up the bottle, but sits with young fellows over it, 
and tells naughty stories upon toast and water— 
who has given up beauty, but still talks about it as 
wickedly as the youngest roué in company—such 
an old fellow, I say, if any parson in Pimlico or 
St. James’s were to order the beadles to bring him 
into the middle aisle, and there set him in an arm- 
chair, and make a text of him, and preach about 
him to the congregation, could be turned to a 
wholesome use for once in his life, and might be 
surprised to find that some good thoughts came out 
of him.” 


Now, we hold this to be what Charles Lamb 
would call the “ genteel” style in writing. 





QUEENS OF SPAIN. 


Annals of the Queens of Spain. By Anita 
George. Baker & Seribner. 

Tue lady writers seem of late to have taken 

the potentates and magnates of their own sex 

under their special protection. We have had 

Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 


England; and a work on the Princesses of 


England, also from the pen of a lady, is an- 
nounced by a London publisher. Miss Aiken 
ve us the Memoirs «: “gn = and Julia 
ne. and promises Lives of Di ae 
French Women of the 18th century. Nearer 
home we have had Mrs. Ellet’s Women of the 





Revolution, and we have now the volume be- 
fore us. These ladies’ books about ladies are 
decidedly the literary fashion of the day. for 
literature, like everything else, has its fashions. 

Unlike most American authors, Mrs. Anita 
George enters the field with a volume of her 
own without any previous skirmishing in the 
magazines. Her name is therefore, a new one 
to the public, but she has the advan of an 
admirable master of ceremonies in Mr. Pres- 
cott, who gallantly offers his arm and does the 
honors very gracefully. 

Mrs. George has been ambitious of giving 
the completeness of a history to her volume ; 
she, therefore, not only commences from the 
earliest times, but gives the Queens of each of 
the independent ao into which Spain 
was originally divided, and as kings and queens 
in the aggregate are as commonplace as an 
less distinguished class of mortals, the work is 
not as entertaining as it would have been had 
a selection been made of the most noted. We 
cannot wander long, however, in any part of 
the early history of Spain without cy on 
something romantic, and this volume fully 
bears out the assertion. 

Here, for example, is an old stage-trick play- 
ed off in real life :-— 

“Don Sancho came not forth, according to 
custom, to meet his high and powerful vassal, but 
awaited him within his palace, and as the noble 
stooped to perform the prescribed act of homage 
of kissing the king’s hand, he was seized and im- 
prisoned. Great was the consternation of the Cas- 
tilians when the news of this disastrous event 
reached them, but Dofia Sancha, a lady of ready 
wit and dauntless spirit, far from giving vent to 
useless lamentations, immediately set about devis- 
ing the means of freeing her husband, by feigning 
a pilgrimage in his behalf to the shrine of St. 
James the Apostle. As her way lay through the 
city of Leon, the king sallied forth to receive her 
with the courtesy due to her rank, and the relation. 
ship in which, as his aunt, she stood to him He 
even granted her earnest request of an interview 
with her husband. Having spent the night with 
the Count, Dofia Sancha prevailed on him to at- 
tempt an escape in her garments on the following 
morning. The plan succeeded, and Fernan Gon- 
zalez reached in safety the borders of Castile. 
The king, though at first greatly incensed at hav- 
ing been outwitted, soon learned to appreciate the 
motives that had actuated his aunt’s conduct, and 
sent her back to her husband, honorably at- 
tended.” 

These views of history from a feminine 
point of observation are valuable as showin 
the great influence woman has exerted for sm 
and evil in history, in her legitimate sphere, by 
her influence on the affections. How cor, 
disputed heir has been set on the throne of hi 
ancestors by the exertions of a widowed 
mother, and many a weak king supported on 
a tottering throne by a strong-minded wife ! 
and Grecian Helen is not the only fair dame 
whose charms have brought about a combus- 
tion of the world. 

A RIVAL OF BRUTUS. 

“ This place was defended by Don Alfonso 
Guzman, whose constant loyalty fully entitled him 
to the surname of the Good, bestowed on him by 
the king. A young son of Don Alfonso having 
fallen into the hands of the besiegers, the Infante 
sent word to the father that the surrender of the 
town would be the ransom of his child, whose life 
would be the penalty of his refusal to comply with 
the terms offered. Don Alfonso himself answered 
from the walls, that the town belonged to his 
master, and that so far from seeking to redeem his 
child's life at the expense of his honor, he would 
furnish them with the means of executing their 
threat. So saying, he threw his own sword to the 
besiegers and retired from the walls. The Infante, 
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Don Juan, enraged at the firm refusal of the brave 
Alfonso, with a barbarity better beseeming the 
chieftain of a horde of savages than a Christian 
knight, immediately ordered the head of his inno- 
cent prisoner to be struck off in sight of the besieg- 
ed. The outcries of the beholders of this savage 
deed being overheard by the governor, who was at 
dinner with his wife, Doiia Maria Coronel, he 
caught up his arms and rushed out, demanding the 
meaning of the noise. Being told what had oceur- 
red, he calmly replied, ‘ You alarmed me, I sup- 
posed the enemy had obtained entrance. He then 
returned to his meal, carefully abstaining from im- 
parting the sad news to his wife. ‘The truth of 
this anecdote is too well authenticated to admit of 
a doubt, incredible as it may appear.” 


Mrs. George follows steadily the high- 
way of her subject without diverging to any 
fo Onn of speculation and illustration. Her 
object appears to be to give as much information 
as possible in smal! compass, in which she 
succeeds. Her style is clear, and though we 
detect an occasional inelegance, there is nothing 
that would lead us to suspect the fact commu- 
nicated by Mr. Prescott, that the lady is by 
birth a Castilian. 

The volume contains notices of ninety-seven 

ueens, and the list is yet to be continued, 
Spain being a most prodigal country in the pro- 
duction of that royal commodity. 





Constance Lyndsay; or, The Progress of Er- 
ror. A Novel. rs. 

A POWERFULLY written tale, sustained in inte- 

rest from beginning to end; and which imagi- 

nation and skill in diction combine to create 

as absorbing a work of fiction as we have pe- 

rused this twelvemonth. 


Its pages are records against the insidious | 


wer possessed by the wonderful order of 
gnatius Loyola. The tale is of our own 
times; and although eminently religious in 
its aims and ends, is wanting in that prolixity 
of enthusiasm and prosiness of comparison so 
often characterizing works of fiction of a mo- 
ral cast. 

The author introduces us to a family whose 





ble destroyer of our liberties; who are for 
ever crying aloud and sparing not at the pro- 
gress of Papacy. 

That there is abroad in the religious world 
a certain romance in devotional feeling is not 
to be denied. But there is too much common 
sense and good logic existing in American so- 
ciety for it te supplant the ancient purisms 
of any sect. It is ephemeral in its nature, 
and the less we magnify it into importance, by 
giving it undue contemplation, the sooner it 
will die. 

Rather are infidelity and the atheism of mo- 
dern socialism to be feared, in these days of 
radicalism, than a return to dogmas with which 
the age possesses nothing in common. As 
for Roman Catholicism subverting our liber- 
ties and endangering our social happiness, as 
some good enthusiasts believe (and one critic 
of the kind we have in mind who recommends 
our author as caleulated to arrest so melan- 
choly a purpose), we hold it absurd. That 
the novel we have recommended is caleulated 
for political benefit we do not believe; for the 
very reason that there is no present or to-be- 
feared-in-the-future evil upon which it can so 
act. 

The Pope has seen his power crumble about 
him ir an hour; and fled over bridges beneath 
| which rolled waters blood-dyed from the mur- 
der of his own priests. A blow has been aim- 
ed at the vitality of his church which, political- 
ly speaking, cannot be parried. Rome the 
Christian empire falls, as did Rome the Pagan 

empire. 
The possibility of danger both to church and 
| state from the dissemination of Romanism 
| should be first discussed by Protestants be- 
fore they touch upon probabilities in the case ; 
/as should be done by those who now-a-days 
talk of “Disunion” as an impending danger. 
“First convince me that the union of these 
States can be dissolved,” says the far-reaching 
statesman, “ and afterwards we will discuss the 
contingencies attending it. Before the Union 
| can be dissolved you must abolish the Missis- 


| sippi—burn St. Louis—drown New Orleans— 








universal sympathies are of the warmest and | tear up the railroads which band together dis- 
most imaginative class :—the enthusiastic stu- | tant cities and hamlets, and bid expire the ties 
dent ; the pensive daughter mourning her or- | of relationship between southern and northern 
phan lot; the love-blighted maiden, whose families.” So, before Puseyism in the Epis- 
heart yearns for sympathies higher in nature copal Church, and Romanism in the church 
than mortal; and the doting parents, whom | universal, can ever threaten intellectual and 
solicitude renders more holy in their affection. tational freedom, the human mind must be 
Into this family is received as a clergyman of | fashioned more like a machine, utility must be 
the Church of England, a secret Jesuit, sworn | preached against, and the thousands of mile- 
to implicit and unlimited obedience to supe- stones which wn. ei enlightenment has 
riors. Slowly but surely he commences his | planted on the roadsides of life must be buried 
work of conversion. Falsehood and strata- | under the surface of society. Idle fanatics, 
gem—even the sacrifice of his friend’s happi- notoriety-hunters, may preach disunion, and 
ness and the destruction of his own honor, be- | thus alarm timid politicians; lazy vacillators 
come necessary to his purpose. He secures in thought may hug the most romantic forms 
two victims, and sows estrangement in a fami- | of religious error and so affrighten their Chris- 


ly, where, on his coming, concord and love 
alone prevailed. By his means “the progress 
of error” is but too sure. 

You follow him through the work; view 
him when alone tortured by the strife between 
religious enthusiasm and natural generosity ; 
see one of his victims renouncing all the so- 
cial enjoyments of life for a convent; trace 
out his falsehoods; behold him exposed to his 
betrayed friend penitent and humble; witness 
his return to Protestantism and his martyr 
death before a secret papal tribunal; and find 
your sympathies irresistibly attracted towards 
the sufferings of her whose gentle nature is a 
link of sympathy to the whole. 

We are not of that party who detect in the 
present age an alarming return to error and 
superstition ; who seo in Puseyism an inevita- 


tian brethren; but by the overrulings of Pro- 
vidence, and the exercise of prudent reflection, 
and moderate but decisive counsellings, the 
dangers to the body politie and the church 
spiritual will become matters of instructive 
history. 





MR. WHIPPLE’S LECTURE. 


| Mz. Wurere’s Lecture at the Mercantile Li- 
i brary, on “the American Mind,” last week, 
was a well-reasoned, discriminating composi- 
tion, with less of rhetoric and point, perhaps, 
than his published lectures, but with a gain on 
the score of thought, and not without well- 
chosen hits at popular fallacies, which enliv- 
ened a necessarily somewhat didactic treat- 
ment of his subject. After a few introduc- 





tory remarks on the value of nationality, Mr. 


| 





W. characterized the American mind as es- 
sentially Saxon, an element in the country 
Which absorbed all others. Prudence and gene- 
rosity he pronounced the American national 
Virtues of the first class; in the second he 
placed justice; and in the third, heroism; a 
classification which was meted out, we thought, 
in rather too precise, phrenological a way, 
and certainly in no vain-glorious spirit. The 
character of the ingenious Yankee was well 
drawn, and his essential attribute of “ putting 
other people’s brains into his own head, to 
draw other people’s money into his own pock- 
ets,” called out the good humor of the au- 
dience. ‘The portrait of the Manifest Destiny 
Man, and of his correlative, the comer-outer 
against everything as it is, and the reductio ad 
absurdum into which they were led, with the 
exposition of the shallow maxim, “our coun- 
try, right aud wrong,” were in the true vein 
of a just-minded orator, sensible of the dignity 
of his position in influencing the opinions of a 
public assembly. ‘The introduction of Web- 
ster, Calhoun, and Clay, in an elaborately pre- 
pared charactor of each, separating and com- 
bining their several traits, was one of the 
happiest hits of the evening. Webster was, 
however, the foundation, column, buttress, and 
tower of the whole edifice. His was the in- 
ductive mind, Calhoun’s the deductive, Clay’s 
the seductive. To conquer Calhoun you 
should imitate Napoleon at Austerlitz; to de- 
feat Webster you must attack the whole line, 
as at Borodino. Webster was the statesman, 
Clay the accomplished politician, Calhoun the 
intense partisan. In giving to Webster a 
range and solidity of mind over Burke, at 
least as we understood him, we think Mr. 
Whipple passed over the bounds of New Eng- 
land eulogy. His portraits would have been 
more convincing, and in better taste, without 
this comparison. 

One of the most just points made by Mr. 
Whipple was his exhibition of the absurd idea 
that the mind of a country was represented 
solely by its authors. His description of the 
powers brought into exercise by the merchant 
was well put, and closely sustained by the 
fact, and his illustration might have been car- 
ried further with profit into other departments 
of life. : 

Mr. Whipple, from his writings, Is a great 
favorite with the picked audience of the Mer- 
cantile Library, and was greeted accordingly 
by a full house with a sensitive appreciation 
of his merits. His name, in a renewal of the 
now successfully established course of lec- 
tures at this Institution, is not likely to be 
omitted in future. 





A QUIZ, CONTINUED. 
Tne reductio ad absurdum of the Emersonian 
aphoristie philosophy, furnished to us by a 
Correspondent, and published in a late num- 
ber of the Literary World, is happily taken 
hold of in last week’s Watchman and Reflector 
(Boston), and so ingeniously presented, that, 
spite of our professional modesty at the lauda- 
tion in the outset, we cannot forbear giving 
the article as it stands to the reader. 
[From the Watchman and Reflector, Feb. 7th.] 

SOMETHING OUT OF PLACE. 

«“ The Literary World, published in New York, 
under the editorship of the Messrs. Duyckinck, is 
one of the best papers in the country to give one a 
fair view of what is going on in the wide realm of 
literature, science, and art. We have sometimes 
spoken of its worth to students, ladies, and fami- 
lies, as setting before them a clear mirror of the 
intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely any- 
thing that eomes within its proper seope eseapse 
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its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criti- =. 
cism, and its fifty-two numbers per annum form | as CHENEDOLLE. 

volume of permanent value. But the first article |'I'He explanation of C. T. B.’s supposed By- 
of the last number is a mystery—meaning, by a|ronic plagiarism, from this French poet, is 
mystery, a simple fact which we know not how to very simple. Though Chénedollé was born 
elass under its proper law. Had the article ap- | in 1770, he appears to have devoted himself to 
peared several years ago in the Boston ‘ Dial,’ it poetry late in life. On reference to the source 
would have been no mystery ; it would have been | of the translations, given in Longfellow’s Poets 
a thing in its fitting place. ‘The Dial, by the way, | of Europe, in the London Magazine, one of 
used to remind us of a picture in one of our) which, the “Ode to the Sea,” we republished 
school-books, exhibiting a sage gentleman holding | i, our jast number, we find this author ex- 
a lamp in his hand in the night-time, curiously | 


examining a dial-plate, in order to ascertain what 
o’clock it might be. 

“The article referred to is entitled ‘Culture—a 
Fragment.’ It purports to be a juvenile produc- 
tion of an eminent writer, penned many years ago, 
yet remarkably like some published works. It 
begins thus: 

“ Again, in morals, be not solicitous to aid thy 
child to the right and the wrong. Here thou art 
powerless to assist him ; for thou hast no absolute 


pressly introduced as an imiiator of Byron, in 
illustration of the progress of English Litera- 


‘ture on the Continent. “ All this is of good 
| augury. 
| their poems occasional passages from. Byron’s 
poetry is Chénedollé. He is the author ofa 


One of those who have transferred into 


poem on the ‘Genius of Man, has published 


\a volume of minor poems, under the title of 


Poetical Studies or Sketches, usually agreea- 


able, and oceasionally forcible,” &¢e. (Lond. 


verities to offer. Right and truth are for every | Mag., Dee. 1823). This assertion of the re- 


man what he himself makes them to be. ‘There- 
fore, neither thou, nor Paley, nor Paul, can mea- 
sure these for him. ‘ What I call right, or good- 
ness, is the choice of my constitution.’ The 
wrong and the false are what is against it. I 
have only to yield myself passively to the leadings 
of this guide « to be without effort carried to truth, 
to right, and to perfect contentment.’ Follow 
instinct ; excluding carefully all interference of 
volition, and wander where you may you shall 
crop no poisonous plant. 

« These sentences give the key-note to the whole 
article. It deifies nature. ‘The education of a 
boy is just letting him have his own way in every- 
thing. It says, ‘ Away with restraint. Neither 
enjoin nor forbid. One Jaw he must obey—the 
Jaw of his nature. The divinity within him labels 
things good or bad as it sees them. ‘These mark- 
ings he must respect ; they are the finger of God 
for him. But it is no divinity, say you; the in- 
spiration is from below. “If he is then the 
devil’s child, let him live heartily from the devil.” 


He can have no option.’ Thus the ‘ Fragment’ | 


goes on, aiming to dash into fragments all exist- 
ing systems of culture, jeering at Science, Logic, 
History, praising Instinct, Spontaneity, Passive- 
ness, Independence, and tells us‘ we may find a 
model in the conduct of beasts and birds.’ 

“ What renders the article more mysterious is, 
that in the list of contents annexed to its title is 
the phrase, ‘ not by Emerson.’ This makes Emer- 
son a great plagiarist, the idioms appearing to be 
Emersonian. What other writers have we so 
brilliantly Satanic as Emerson! Almost every 
one of his paragraphs bears his image, wrought 
into its very structure, seeming to glory in its 
paternity. There is no mistaking the source of 
its inspiration. In all thatis characteristic, Emer- 
son does not write like a child of Adam, cherish- 
ing kindly sympathy with the wants and woes of 
his race, but like a true born son of the Arch- 
Tempter, going about amongst mankind, and say- 
ing to them, Now ye sons of men, rejoice that ye 


are gods, knowing good from evil. This world | 


that you live in is much finer than the Eden said 
to be lost. Go on as you have begun—taste all 
the fruit called ‘ forbidden’—eat what you like— 
drink what you like—do what you like—and see 
if you do not find heaven. My word for it, this 
is ‘ the chief good.’ 

“The ‘ fragment’ referred to is quite a puzzle. 
In the Literary World it is out of its latitude—an 
exotic plant—the seed apparently Asiatic—trans- 
planted into Germany, and then a graft brought 
over here by somebody. We would thank the 
Editors to tell us whether it were reared in New 
York, or on what soil it flowered.” 





Arrogance is a weed that ever grows in a dunghill. 
It is from the rankness of that soil that she hath her 
height and spreadings.. witness clowns, fools, and fellows 
that from nothing are lifted some few steps upon Fortune's 
ledadr.— Owen Folltham. 


| Viewer, who must have been acquainted with 
| the dates of the several compositions, seems to 


set effectually at rest the question of origin- 


yw : 
| ality between the two writers. 


THE AMERICAN CLIMATE. 
(From the Evening Post.) 
WE have before us a pamphlet just published, 
entitled “An Essay on Climate, intended 
‘especially to explain the difference between 
| the climate of America and that of the Eastern 
| Hemisphere, by H. J. Ehlers.” Mr. Ehlers was 
| formerly the Superintendent of the Climatolo- 
| gical Observatory at the Forest Academy at 
Kiel, and it is natural that his attention should 
have been turned to the remarkable problem 
|of the great difference in climate between 
| places in the same latitude on the North 





American Coast and in Europe. That frost 
and snow should be found here in latitudes 
far below those in which they cease to exist 
in the eastern hemisphere, and that the winters 
_on this continent should be so rigorous as to 
jmake the country almost uninhabitable, in 
latitudes where they are mild in Europe, 
| puzzles almost every student of physical geo- 
graphy. ‘The greater heat of the summers in 
our latitudes is another problem, for which 
various solutions have been proposed. 

Mr. Ehlers supposes the reason of these 
differences to be the different size of the two 
continents, taken in connexion with the fact 
that the earth contains subterranean heat. 
The eastern group of continents extends from 
east to west in the northern half of the globe, 
through two hundred and ten degrees of lon- 
gitude ; the American continent, through only 
}one hundred and ten. Mr. Ehlers gives us 
| some mathematical caleulations to show that, 
|in consequence of this difference, the old 


| world retains the subterranean heat by a force 





| twenty-seven times greater than that of the 
inew. Its soil, therefore, possesses a more 
| steady warmth. 

| This, he maintains, is sufficient to account 
‘for the greater mildness of temperature in the 
eastern continent, though he allows that this 
effect may be partially manifested or assisted 
by other causes. It strikes us that if the mild- 
ness of the European countries is accounted 
for by this theory, it fails to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the great heat of the Canadian 
summer as compared with the summer of 
Europe in the same latitude. 

The author enforces his theory by showing 
that the South American portion of our conti- 
nent, which is of much narrower extent than 
the northern, has in latitude 50° a degree of 
cold equal to that in latitude 61° on the 





northern portion of the eontinent. 





a _ 


Some of the circumstances which have been 
at various times supposed to cause the differ- 
ence in climate between this country and 
Europe, are examined by Mr. Ehlers, in doing 
which he makes some observations well wor- 
thy of attention. He does not think that 
clearing away the forests makes a country 
more healthy. On this point he says: 


“The duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, in 
Germany, contain a great portion of land which 
is called ‘ Marsh, and which is low, moist, and 
rich. Extensive tracts of marshes, too, constitute 
the kingdom of Holland. All these marshes are 
entirely woodless, and have been so for ages. As 
far as the eye can reach, an uninterrupted plain 
presents itself; no tree, no shrub is to be seen. 
Being situated near the ocean, these countries are 
exposed to the elements—they are swept by the 
storm and tempest. Nevertheless, fever and ague, 
and other diseases similar to those of our western 
states, are common there. On the other hand, 
Germany, England, and France contain extensive 
woods, which are cultivated with great care. 
Foresters are constantly in attendance, cultivating 
and watching them day and night. Now, it is 
not known that a forester, whose habitation is the 
forest, has ever been subject to fever and ague, 
whilst this disease is prevalent among the people 
living in the adjacent open countries. In Dutchess 
county, in the state of New York, a county which 
has been cleared of woods for upwards of a 
hundred years, fever and ague is of frequent occur- 
rence at this time (Sept. 1849). The writer of 
this having been travelling in our western states 
for more than fourteen months, and having made 
inquiries in regard to the diseases of these coun- 
tries, has, both by his own observations and by the 
statements of the inhabitants, been convinced of 
the fact, that fever and ague is prevalent chiefly in 
those settlements in which the woods are, to a 
great extent, cleared ; whilst people living in the 
so-called backwoods, are but little troubled with 
this disease, which, as is well known. prevails 
most extensively along rivers and swamps. This 
may suffice to show that the woods are not detri- 
mental to public health. In our opinion, wood 
clearing will not only fail to improve the climate 
in point of healthiness, but will, on the contrary, 
render the climate less healthy.” 








Reports af Surirtirs. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue stated monthly meeting of the Historical 
Society, we quote the report of the ‘Tribune, 
was held on 5th inst. at its rooms in the 
University—Gov. Branvisn in the Chair. After 
the customary preliminaries, the Librarian, 
Mr. Moore, announced the donations of the 
past month. Among them are a number of 
very interesting and important relics of the 
early History of this continent, British and 
American. The accessions to the Library of 
this Society are growing richer, year by year. 
We trust they may not long be exposed to 
the danger of damage or destruction to which 
they are now subject from the want of a sub- 
stantial fire-proof receptacle for them. 

The Executive Committee reported upon a 
variety of business coming under their super- 
vision. In accordance with the Committee’s 
recommendation, Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., 
and Nathan Carroll, Esq., were constituted 
Resident Life Members of the Society—hav- 
ing each contributed $50 towards Building 





Fund. The Annual Report of the Domestic 
Corresponding Seeretary, Hon. James W. 
Beekman, was then presented by Mr. Bart- 
lett. It showed that the Correspondence of 
the Society, except upon business, through 
the year, has been unusually constrained and 
limited, ewing te the Epidemie Season and 
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other causes. One of the chief papers in the 
first volume of the “ Documentary History of 
New York,” published at Albany a few months 
since, was furnished by the Historical Society. 
It was also mentioned that the second volume 
of that work is now nearly ready for the press, 
and will be found even more interesting than 
its predecessor. 

A number of nominations for new members 
were presented by different parties, and re- 
ceived the appropriate reference, and the So- 
ciety passed upon some other matters relative 
to changes of the By-Laws, ete. 

Rev. Dr. Griswotp then proceeded to read 








the 











On motion of Rev. Dr. Roginson, seconded 
by Hon. Georce Bancrort, the thanks of the 
Society were tendered to Dr. Griswoip for 
his useful and interesting discourse, and a 
copy requested for publication in the Society’s 
transactions. 

Rev. Dr. De Wirt then rose to pay a tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of the late Dr. 
Samvet Mitter, of Princeton—the last of 
'the original founders of this Society. He 
offered a series of resolutions, accompanied 
by a preamble, suitable to the occasion, with 
‘a-brief notice of the deceased; and moved 
_ their adoption, in a few well timed and elo- 





a 4 on the “Introduction of Printing, and | quent remarks, 
arly Printers of New York, New Jersey, | 


Rev. Dr. Serine seconded the resolution, 


and Pennsylvania.” It was composed from | and in so dging bore a grateful testimony to 
original materials, and embraced many curious | the friendship of Dr. Miller towards himself, 
facts illustrating the condition of Soviety and | when, forty years ago, a young man, he first 
Literature, and particularly the liberty of the poten to our city. In after years it had been 


Press, as it was understood here a hundred | 
years ago. An amusing anecdote referred to | 
the trial of William Bradford, in Philadelphia, | 
whom the prosecutions of the Quakers com- 
pelled to remove to New York, where, as in | 
the former city, he set up the first press. | 
There was a failure of oral testimony upon | 
the question whether Bradford printed what | 
was described in the process as a “ seditious | 
libel.” Every means was resorted to for insur- | 
ing his conviction, but with little prospect of 
success, until the “form” of types was dis- 
covered and brought before the jury. The 
party of the prosecution were elated with the | 
confidence of triumph, when the officer, com- 
mencing his demonstration to the Jury, 
wheeled the “chase”to a just position, and 
the shrunken quoins gave way, the whole 
form falling in a confused heap of letters— 
technically, into pie. 
Dr. G. gave a list of the earlier publications 
in New York, one of which, as noticed in Mr. 
Basil Montagu’s recent edition of that illus- 
trious author, was Lord Bacon’s Essays; and 
he exhibited, from his own curious and unique. 
library, rich in whatever relates to American | 
History and Literature, the first and the 
eleventh volume ever printed in New York. 
They were of the Quaker controversies, and 
as specimens of typography are not so much 
as might be supposed behind the age. Dr. 
Griswold mentioned, among other noticeable 
facts, that the printing-office of the Bradfords | 
—the first printers in Philadelphia—remained 
in possession of the family, who furnished a 
regular succession of occupants for it, until 
1825—nearly a hundred and fifty years. The 
paper corrected many errors of the veteran 


historiographer of the art, Isaiah Thoma_, 


whose general accuracy was commended, but 
who had entered upon the subjects under re- 
view without the advantages of original cor- 


respondence, and other materiel possessed by 


Dr. G. 
Dr. Griswold discussed at some length the 
controversies between the Bradfords and Dr. 


Franklin, and paid a well-merited eulogium to | 


the great meliorator of criminal law, William 


Bradford, who was Attorney-General of the. 
In con- | 
clusion he described the general advance of | 


United States under Washington. 


his good fortune to be on terms of close in- 
tercourse With his much-loved friend, and he 
added his testimony to the eminent virtues 


of the distinguished deceased. Dr. Spring's 


remarks were much to the purpose, earnest, 
eloquent, and heartfelt. He was followed by 
Hon. Bens. F. Butier, on behalf of the Bar, 
in a few fitting observations. Rev. Dr. 
Bairp then spoke, from his own experience, 


‘in support of the resolutions, and in illustra- 


tion of the peculiarly excellent character of 
Dr. Miller. 

The question being then taken on the pre- 
amble and resolutions, they were unanimously 
adopted, and the Recording Secretary of the 
Society directed to transmit the appropriate 
expressions of condolence to the family of 
Dr. Miter. 

The Society then adjourned. 





{From the Cambridge Chronicle.} 


Collection of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. Vol. X. of the Third Series. 
This volume completes the Third Serigs—in 
all, thirty volumes—of the publications”df the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Besides a 
copious index of 123 pages to the last ten vo- 
lumes, we have the following papers: “The 
Winthrop Papers.—More Gleanings from New 
England History, by James Savage —Suffolk 
Emigrants, by Joseph Hunter.—Lion Gardner. 
—Memoir of Hon. John Davis, LL.D., by Con- 
vers Francis—Memoir of Hon. John Picker- 
ing, LL.D., by William Prescott—Memoir of 
William Lincoln, by Joseph Willard.” 

The “Winthrop Papers,” the originals of 
which have been in the possession of the Win- 
throp family, were copied and prepared for 
yublication by the late James Bowdoin. 

hese are continued from the next preceding 
volume of the “collections.” They consist 
mainly of letters to John Winthrop, Jr., from 
different individuals. These letters have been 
frequently consulted by our New England 
historians, and portions of them have ocea- 
‘sionally been published. 

We are especially grateful for the large 
number from the pen of Roger Williams. 


time has dealt gently with, and has kindly 
handed down to us. Roger Williams was 


civility in America, and the contributions of made of stern stuff, but he had a great heart. 
our countrymen in this advancement, since) Abundant evidence is here furnished, if it 


the first press was set up in New York—lin-| were wanted, of the kindly spirit he ever | vol. 65, p. 290. 


gering upon the _— of Franklin, Fulton, 
Morse, and other 

progress. The paper occupied about an hour 
and a quarter, and was listened to with pro- 
found attention by one of the most distin- 
guished auditories ever assembled on such an 
occasion. 


cherished towards the different colonies, and 


iscoverers of the means of | especially towards the Winthrops, even after | 


he had experienced the sad truth, that to him, 
the hospitality of the red man was more reli- 
able than that of his Christian brother. A 
pleasant picture is suggested to us by a pas- 
sage in one of his letters to Winthrop, written 


They are a rich legacy from the past, which | 
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soon after his return from England in 1654. 
“It pleased the Lord to call me for some time 
(while in England) to practise the Hebrew, 
the Greeke, the Latine, French, and Dutch. 
lhe secretary of the Councell (Mr. Milton), 
for my Dutch I read him, read me many more 
languages.” Here we see Roger Williams 
returning for a season from his wilderness 
home, to the great capital of Europe, and while 
there reading Dutch to John Milion. In how 
many respects must they have been kindred 
spirits! 

One or two letters from the celebrated Sir 
Kenelm Digby bear ample testimony to his 
love for those peculiar pursuits, the results of 
which appear in his various philosophical trea- 
tises, the most of which were written in the 
spirit of the corpuscular philosophy. He was 
addieted to Alehemy and the occult art. He 
introduced into England the sympathetic pow- 
der, which King James made trial of from his 
instructions. He has some infallible remedies 
for certain diseases, which he generously com- 
municates to Winthrop. Among the most 
notable is the following:—*For all sorts of 
agewes [agues] I have of late tryed the fol- 
lowing magnetical experiment with infallible 
success. Pare the patients nayles when the 
fitt is coming on: put the parings into a little 
bagge of fine linen or sarsenet: and tye that 
about a live eels necke, in a tubbe of water. 
The eele will die, and the patient will recover.” 
Sir Kenelm made a benefaction to Harvard 
College, in 29 books, valued at £60. Though 
educated a protestant, he was converted to the 
catholic faith while on a visit to France. He 
was in many respects a remarkable man, and 
led a somewhat adventurous life. He was 
imprisoned by the Long Parliament, at Win- 
chester House, in 1642, during which period 
he wrote observations upon the Religio Me- 
dici of Sir Thomas Brown, a surreptitious edi- 
tion of which appeared that year. He was 
soon after sent out of the country, but was 
subsequently restored by Cromwell. In 1656 
he writes, “ My restitution to my country and 
estate I owe wholly to my Lord Protector’s 
goodness and justice.” Collections, vol. x. p. 
16. His father was the unfortunate Sir Ever- 
ard Digby, who was the handsomest man of 
his time. He was engaged in the Gunpowder 
Plot—the anniversary of which was celebrated 
in the colonies up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion—and pleading guilty at his trial, he was 
hanged, drawn and quartered, in London, in 
1605, at the age of 24 years. The following 
anecdote has been told concerning him :-—* At 
his execution, after his head was cut off, the 
executioner proceeded, according to the bar- 
barous usages of the day, to pluck the heart 
from his body ; and when he had done so, he 
held it up in full view of the numerous assem- 
blage of people who had gathered around the 
scaffold to witness the exhibition—and shout- 
ed with a loud voice, ‘this is the heart of a 
traitor! Upon which the head, which was 
resting on a scaffold at the distance of a few 
feet, showed sundry signs of indignation, and 
opening its mouth, audibly exclaimed, * That 
\isalie?” A portion of the material for this 
| story is furnished by Anthony Wood, who 
' gives Bacon for his authority. See Athene 
bso vol. 3, p. 693, and Gentleman’s Mag., 








Opinton is the shop of pleasures, where all hu- 


| man felicities are forged, and receive their birth, 

Nor is their end unlike their beginning ; for as they 

are begot out of an airy phantom, so they die in 

a fume, and disperse into nothing —Owen Fell- 
tham's Resolves. 
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PMagasiniaus. 


Sartatn’s Union Magazine for February is 
well sustained by its now thoroughly establish- 
edcorps of contributors. Mrs. Kir land has a 
prose on “ Literary Women,” in a highly good- 

umored, ironical vein. She quite cuts the 
prejudice by the roots in asking 


WHO ARE THEY? 


“How many literary women has any one 
person ever seen? How many has the world 
seen? How would the list compare in length 
with that of the pretty triflers who never in the 
whole course of their mortal lives took up a book 
with the least intention of obtaining any informa- 
tion from it? The spite which is generally nou- 
rished against these unhappy ladies implies great 
respect ; for their numbers are too insignificant to 
attract notice, if the individuals were not of conse- 
quence. And it may be noticed here, as being 
particularly curious, that the man who declaims 
loudest against the ideal of a writing woman, is 
sure to be most vain-glorious of the smallest 
literary performance on the part of his wife or 
daughter. ‘The gift of a place does not sooner 
silence a vehement patriot, than the first essay or 
magazine story produced by a lady of his family, 
does the indignant definer of ‘woman’s sphere, 
with a pudding and a shirt for its two poles. 

* * * « Must she have written a book? Phe- 
bus Apollo! how few then have claims upon a 
tabouret at thy court! And must the size of the 
book be taken into account? Then those who 
dilate most unscrapulousiy will sit highest. Or 
will the number of volumes settle precedence ? 
There will, in that case, be little room for any but 
Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Gore, and their immediate sister- 
hood. But to the point. If not a book, will a 
poem be sufficient? or an essay? or a magazine 
article? Then more of us are included in the 
glory or odium of female authorship. Or does 
writing letters make one literary ?” 


These are points well put :— 





MASCULINE COARSENESS, 


“If we could show to some objectors the deli- 
cate Elizabeth Barrett Browning—the minutest, 
most fragile, most ethereal creature the sun ever 
shone upon, with a voice like a ring-dove’s, we 
might swear in vain to her identity as the author of 
some of the strongest and bravest poetry that has 
appeared in our day ; so obstinate a conviction 
exists in some minds of the close connexion be- 
tween mental power and masculine coarseness.” 


GOOD KITCHEN HEARTHS. 


“Prevention is certainly better than cure. 
Choke the fountain rather than have to dam the 
river (no pun will be suspected here). Shut up 
our schools for young ladies ; bid the teachers ‘ go 
spin!’ Use the copy-books for recipes or papil- 
lottes ; the learned treatises popularized ‘ for the 
use of schools’ to kindle fires less to be dreaded 
than those of literary ambition : and if our daugh- 
ters should not thereafter be < like polished stones 
at the corners of the temple,’ they will at least 
make kitchen hearths, which we all know to be a 
far more obviously useful part of the social 


edifice.” 


Mary Howitt translates a portion of Fred- 
rika Bremer’s “ Life in the North,” a delightful 
home-picture of Denmark. The chapter on the 
Drama is admirable :— 


THE DANISH THEATRE. 


“ The theatre is the favorite amusement of the | 
Danes. And in truth there is stirring life here ; | 
life in the bringing out of the piece ; life in its | 
performance ; life in the interest felt in it by the 
spectators. It is but a small theatre, that in 
which, of late, so many great dramas have been 
brought out, so many great performers have made 
their appearance ; but how pleasant, how full of 
life ! There is a life in these crowded boxes, a 
quick perception, a sympathetic movement in this 


public, which involuntarily communicates itself to 
all. And then there are the benches (seats) ap- 
propriated by the court to the literary men, where 
the poets sit, where the people behold their favor- 
ites ; where Thorwaldsen died during a symphony 
of Beethoven’s ; where the people say every night, 
‘Look! there sits Oehlenschlager, Herz, Ander- 
sen, and many others. 

«Not for pleasure only!’ is the inscription 
over the temple of Thalia, in Copenhagen. And 
he who has seen the tragedies of Oehlenschlager 
and Herz, the comedies of MHolberg, Heiz, 
and Heiberg, of Overskou and Hauch; who 
has seen them performed here by Nielson and 
his wife, by Rosenkilde and his daughter, by Phis- 
ter, by the young Wiche, and the fascinating Mrs. 
Hirberg, the pearl of the Danish stage, the rarest 
talent of the whole country ; he who has seen the 
ballets of Bournonville, perfect works of art of 
their kind,—will acknowledge that the moral 
spirit of the North has given an ennobling influ- 
ence to the magic power of the drama; that the 
theatre is not only for pleasure. We do not 
merely amuse ourselves, we become better while 
we are amused. ‘I'he mind is lifted up to a noble 
longing after a higher, a more beautiful spectacle 
than that of every-day life, to a presentiment of 
the grandeur of the human being, whether in his 
deepest suffering or his highest pleasure. 

«“ That which at the present time, beyond every- 
thing else, distinguishes the dramatic art of Den- 
mark, is its nationality ; its popular chatacter, in 
its highest sense of the term. ‘They are the peo- 
ple’s own heroes and heroines; their own good 
old times, which cause the popular heart to beat 











was so far from changing my mind, that, before we 
were far into the summer, I was looking at any 
empty cottage I could hear of, which was at all 
likely to serve me as a permanent abode. In the 
midst of my search, my late host reminded me that 
the lowest rent would amount to as much as the 
interest of the sum which would build me a house 
of my own pleasing. I was struck with convic- 
tion ; and immediately after, some land was offer- 
ed for sale in the best possible situation. I could 
not get ready by the auction day, or I would have 
bid for the lot, which consisted of the green knoll 
I have mentioned before. I never doubted of its 
being bought up instantly. But,to my amusement 
and great satisfaction, this was the lot for which 
there were no bidders. I bought it, with two low- 
lying lots below it, which I obtained by some cri- 
tical negotiation and exchange; and before July 
was out, I was in possession of that knoll, and two 
acres of ground about it. ‘The builder, John New- 
ton, had received*my plan of such a house as | 
should like, and had sent in his tender of a con- 
tract. In October the first sod was turned ; and 
during the winter, the building went on.” 


Che Fine Arts. 


THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY, 
Fixe-Art exhibitions are always commendable, 
especially when they serve the double purpose 
of ministering the highest species of gratifica- 
tion to the public taste and of illustrating the 
advance of art in the general estimation, as ex- 














for Palnatoke, Hakon, Jarl, Queen Margarota, 
Axel, and Valborg; it is their ewn follies and 
their own original characters which make them 
laugh so heartily at the comedies of Holberg, at 
the ‘ April Fools, and many other later pieces; it 
is the poetical, mystical life of the people which 
charms so much in ‘ The Elves,’ in the ‘ Disguised 
Swan, and the ‘ Fairies’ Hill; it is the present, 
every-day life over which the people laugh or ery 
in *‘ A Sunday at Amager,’ ‘ Mr. Saveall, ‘ Oppo- 
site Neighbors, and such like. In this way the 
drama contributes in no small degree to strengthen 
the adional mind.” 


There is an amusing piece of egotism, with 
good description of the country, in Miss Marti- 
neau’s description of her house-building at 
Ambleside. 

MISS MARTINEAU’S MOTIVES IN GOING TO AM- 

BLESIDE. 

“ There was no reason why I should not live 
where I pleased. Five years and more of illness 
had broken all bonds of business, and excluded me 
from all connexion with affairs. 
choose how to begin life afresh. 
between London and pure country; for no one 
would prefer living in a provincial town for any 
reasons but such as did not exist forme. I love 
London ; and I love the pure country. As for the 
choice between them now, I had some dread of a 
London literary life for both its moral and physi- 
eal effects. I was old enough to look forward to 
old age, and to have already some wish for quiet, 
and command of my own time. Moreover, every 
woman requires for her happiness some domestic 


is poorly supplied with such objects; whereas, in a 
country home, with one’s maids, and one’s neigh- 
ors, and a weary brother or sister, or nephew, or 
niece, or friend, coming to rest under one’s trees, 
or bask on one’s sunshiny terrace, there is prospect 
of abundance of domestic interest. If I choose the 
country, I might as well choose the best; and this 
very valley was, beyond all controversy, the best. 
Tere, I could write in the serenest repose ; here, I 
could rove at will; here, I could rest. Here, ac- 
cordingly, I took up my rest; and I have never 
repented it, while my family and friends regard it 
as the wisest step I could take. I was so far cau- 
tious, that I engaged a lodging for half a year, to 





allow myself seope for a change of mind ; but I 


I was free to | 
The choice lay 


hibited in connexion with the efforts of indi- 
vidual artists. The time is not very remote 
when it would have been a difficult matter to 
| collect for public display in this city, from the 
| works of all the artists of the country, as cre- 
ditable and varied a gallery of paintings as that 
now formed from the works of an artist, who 
is yet a young man, and who has been seareely 
fifteen years in his profession. 

This is satisfactory and encouraging. It is 
another of the indications, we will not say of a 
higher public taste and appreciation for art, 
but at least of a wider recognition of its claims 
and a larger sympathy with its interests. For 
the true lovers of art it is another of the aus- 
| picious signs, so many of which connect them- 
| selves with the very locale chosen by Mr. Hun- 
tington for his exhibition—the rooms of the 
American Art-Union. It was a happy idea to 
associate with the gallery of that institation, 
| already recognised as the acknowledged seat 
'of the Fine Arts in this city, an exhibition 
which serves in its individuality and selectness 
of character as a new proof of the progress 
and capabilities of American art; a truth ex- 
emplified heretofore on the walls of the Art- 
| Union by the utmost diversity and variety in 

its works of art, both as to style and execu- 
| tion. 

The opening of a gallery like this involun- 
tarily suggests to our minds what happy men 
‘are authors and artists. Rejecting for a mo- 
ment the prevailing idea of the indissoluble 








occupation and responsibility,—to have some one’s | connexion between happiness and net profits, 
daily happiness to cherish ; and a London lodging | we say, again, that suthors and artists are an 


enviable class. Feney a professional man of 
‘any other type summoned to a reproduction 
and general jail-delivery of all the finished and 
forgotten of his life-long labors. A conscien- 
tious clergyman confronted of a sudden with 
all his youthful heresies and innumerable con- 
tradietions of doctrine, interpretation, and theo- 
logy, stamped in the irretrievable black and 
white of ten years’ sermons; a lawyer doomed 
to recognise, in all their fatal contrasts, the ir- 
reconcilable differences of five hundred briefs, 


‘ points, and arguments ; a surgeon revisited by 


2 platoon of the unfortunates whose arms and 
legs he had amputated by mistake in the earlier 
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years of practice; or a doctor surrounded, by 
some appalling retribution, with the long array 
of victims to his youthful experiments in blis- 
tering and bleeding. But artists and authors 
suffer nothing from such experiences. Their 
charming faculty of self-appreciation helps 
them to convert into the highest sources of 
satisfaction these contingencies of misery to 
most men. An author lives in the anticipation 
of a “complete and uniform edition” of his 
works ; in the proud hope of culminating some 
day in twenty volumes of ealf, and with pe- 
euliar fondness licking into rejuvenated shape 
all the ungainly young cubs of his immature 
nius. Artists, too, almost always happier 
in the contemplation of their own works than 
in those of anybody else, enjoying thus a cheap 
revenge over the critics who cry “ mediocrity,” 
and the fates who condemn to obscurity, take 
proportional delight in the crowning glory ofa 
gallery of their own pictures. From the first 
misshapen fruits of their juvenile propensities 
for paint, up to the last picture, fresh from the 
easel, in all its untarnished radiance, they sum- 
mon the creations of their pencils without the 
slightest apprehension that the spirits they 
have raised will torture them. Why is it that 
artists, moreover, are so apt to exempt them- 
selves from the rule, of universal application, 
that the last work ought to be the best, and 
adopt as an invariable conclusion, with regard 
to their own productions, that the last is the 
best, very much on the same principle that es- 
tablishes, in large and increasing families, a 
eo ners Br prac for “ the youngest ?” 
ut in all this we are not speaking with 
any individual reference. There are excep- 
tions to every rule. There are authors, rare 
indeed, but yet to be found, who would rather 
use the memorials and present evidences of 
past efforts, in their very imperfection, as the 
incentives to more earnest endeavors after an 
excellence yet unattained. And in Hunting- 
ton we think we recognise an artist of so true 
an estimate of his calling, and so just a sense 
of its capabilities, that he will prefer to use the 
present exhibition of his works less as an oc- 
easion of personal gratification than as the mo- 
tive for still higher exertions and successes, 

In fact, this gallery exhibits a degree of art- 
istie power, and, at the same time, an ine- 
quality of execution, which point out by their 
contrast at once the capacity of the artist and 
his shortcomings. The haste and carelessness 
exhibited in some of the pictures need no se- 
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eredit to the artist. It is admirable and 
praiseworthy, not on account of its faithful- 
ness to any deseription in Bunyan, or from | 
its relations in any way to Pilgrim’s Progress, | 
but because it is a beautiful embodiment of | 
that purity, and innocence, and peace, for 
which there is an universal reeognition and 
reverence. It impresses the senses and the 
sympathies together. The power of the art- 
ist does not display itself in the care in 
which he has followed the details of the de- 
scription from which he gathered the hint of 
his work, but in the perfection in which he 
has conveyed the sentiment and the idea 
which he labored to express, and of which the 
incident in the allegory was only the sugges- 
tion. Mercy, as she reclines in the beatific 
tranee, with the brightness of the angels’ 
crown streaming over her pure face, may be a 
Scriptural, or a fabulous, or a fanciful charac- 
ter, it makes little difference; for the beauty 
of the picture, as of all pictures, is in its 
truth—its truth not to the page of Bunyan, 
but to the universal sympathies of the heart. 
Here is the test of every ideal work. Ra- 
phael’s Madonna is to every man who sees it 
the expression and reality of his hitherto un- 
embodied idea, not of the person of the Vir- 
gin Mary, but of those attributes of purity, 
and piety, and maternal love, and meek dig- 
nity, which cluster around her name and cha- 
racter. The artist who attempts thus to satisfy 
the highest of all requirements aims at the 
most difficult, but also at the highest of re- 
sults. The ideal is the loftiest style of art. 
Other pictures in this exhibition will, we 
think, confirm the impressions which we have 
briefly sketched with regard to Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s characteristics as a painter. “ Faith,” 
“Hope,” “The Communion of the Sick,” 
“ Christiana and her Children,” belong to the 
same class, although the last is almost too 
much of a composition from the book, and 
loses force and expression in consequence. 
The figures of the children are, however, 











painted with great beauty and simplicity. In 
them the artist was freer from the require- 
ments of the text. 

Of the portraits, one or two of the latest 
strike us as the best. There is more satisfac- 
tion, however, in one of the little landscapes 
to which we have referred already, and to 
which we recur for the sake of inviting spe- 
cia! attention to their careful, truthful beauties, 





verer criticism than the discriminating, con- 


hanging by their side. There is a truth and 
a feeling in one or two little landscapes which 
a casual observer might perhaps pass over 
without notice, such as “a Meadow near Sny- 
ders,” and some views of “Rondout Kill,” 
which ‘ia their simplicity and true beauty 
shame the staring melodramatic pretensions of 
“Queen Catherine Parr and Henry VIIL,” 
and one or two similar works, the least suc- 
cessful, perhaps, of any of Mr. Huntington’s 
efforts. 

Huntington’s forie is not historical painting. 
He succeeds far better in that class of works 
which, without being purely imaginative, ap- 
proach nearer to the ideal than it is possible 
for any pictures illustrative of the events of 
history. For his purposes the subject should 
be rather the suggestion than the substance of 
the work. The labor, the eare, the genius 
which he bestows are comparatively fruitless, 
unless employed upon a theme in which his 
imagination may have full scope. Take, for 
example, “ Mercy’s Dream,” a pigture which 
does honor to American art, and the highest 


than in all the “half lengths” of the Gallery. 


scientious. painstaking, displayed in 7 at We are glad to see that this exhibition is 


becoming attractive and popular. It ought to 
| be so, for it needs no other recommendation 
| than a single glance will afford to enforce its 
| claims. here are, in all, 130 pictures on the 
walls, and apart from the gratification which 
| good paintings always give, the fact that these 
/are all the production of a single hand gives 
a great additional interest to the Gallery. A 
more agreeable place of resort in all its ap- 
pointments has rarely been opened to the 
public. 


OUR ARTISTS LN FLORENCE. 
[From the Home Journal.} 


WE have received a letter from Mozier, the sculp- 
tor, who lately left here for Florence, and as it 
contains some news of our artists, which may be 
interesting to the public, we venture to copy a por- 
tion of it—intended though it was for our own eye 
only :— 

« Tt is now two months since I returned to Flo- 
rence, and I have got fairly at work in my studio. 
It took me some time to prepare the heads I 
modelled in New York for the marble. They are 
now all draped and in the hands of workmen, and 











I am at last busy on my statue of ‘Rebecca.’ It 
is my first attempt at a life-size figure, but I have 
had this subject so long in my mind, and have 
made so many small studies of it, that I anticipate 
no great difficulty in working it up to my concep- 
tion of the character. I am trying to represent 
her at the moment she is first accosted at a dis- 
tance by the messenger of Abraham, who finds her 
at the well with her pitcher on her shoulder, filled 
with water. Her step is stayed and her eye ar- 
rested by the servant's salutation as he ran to 
meet her, saying, ‘ Let down thy pitcher, I pray 
thee, that I may drink” The time and action, I 
hope to show, are not badly chosen, but by-and- 
by I will let you see and judge tor yourself in New 
York. 

“ Florence is full of American artists this winter, 
many of them new-comers. Greenough is in his 
new and beautiful studio, where his group, ‘ The 
Rescue,’ for our government, is fast progressing in 
marble. Since I left Florence he has finished two 
exquisite bas-reliefs, and is now remodelling his 
head of Christ, and finishing a fine statue of 
David. Powers is still at work on his model of 
‘America.’ I have not seen it, but am told it is 
better than either of the three statues he has here- 
tofore made. It is a colossal female figure, with 
the left hand holding a liberty cap high and dry, 
while with her right foot she is smashing George 
the Third’s crown into a perfect ‘ cocked hat.’ 
He has been about two years at it, and when done 
it will doubtless be good. 

«“ Chapman—glorious Chapman, is here, and 
working like a beaver—pertectly captivated, as 
every man should be, with Florence, and winning 
golden opinions from every one who comes in his 
way. Rogers, a young sculptor of promise, is liv- 
ing in Florence also. Like myself, he is a run- 
away from Pearl street. You may expect to see 
some beautiful things from his studio ere long. 
Wotherspoon, the landscape painter, is also here ; 
Goold, a portrait painter ; Galt, a young Virginia 
sculptor ; Adams, the famous wood-engraver ; and 
others, whose particular talents I have not yet dis- 
covered.” 


ART LOTTERIES IN PARIS. 


Tue drawing of the famous lottery of the silver 
statue of Sappho has taken place ; and the chef- 
d’euvre of Pradier has fallen to the lucky holder 
of ticket 514—said to be a retired stonemason, or 
something of that kind. From his hands the 
statue will no doubt go to the melting pot, and 
the production of Pradier’s genius will cease to ex- 
ist, unless some person shall take the precaution of 
having it reproduced in marble, plaster, or bronze. 
The lottery of which this statue formed the chief 
prize, and to which it gave its name, contained 
2999 other prizes, consisting of pictures, aquarelles, 
engravings, bronzes, lithographs, drawings, &c. 
&e. Though the amount it caused to be raised 
was only 10,0001. of which nearly half has been 
expended for advertising, it has done great good 
to artists, enabling many poor fellows to straggle 
, through the adversity occasioned by the revolution. 
Another artists’ lottery, 40,0001. in amount, is 
being subscribed for. It is now probable that per- 
manent lotteries for artists will be established here 
—something like your Art-Union. It is singular 
that the French have not of late years had them ; 
they were the first to set them agoing, between 
sixty and seventy years ago, and they kept them 
up for many years ; even in the Reign of Terror, 
we read that the Art-Lottery was not neglected, 
and that the sanguinary Robespierre himself en- 
couraged it—Paris Cor. of Lond. Lit. Gazette. 








Beasts, birds, and insects, even to the minutest and mean- 
est of their kind, act with the unerring providence of in- 
stinct; man, the while, who possesses a higher faculty, 
abuses it, and therefore goes blundering on. They, by 
their unconscious and unhesitating obedience to the laws 
of nature, fulfil the end of their existence ; he, in wilful 
neglect of the laws of God, loses sight of the end of his.— 
SouTHer. 
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Farts ond “Opinions. 








A writer, “Ringbolt,’” in the Courier and En- 


Mr. Gliddon, whose Exhibition is now closing in 


The Boston Traveller publishes an abstract of the 


The reference in the Mirror to a tragedy by Mrs. 


quirer, pays an eloquent tribute to the late Capt. 
Bursley, whose sad death with the wreck of the 
“ Hottinguer” is on all tongues :—*“ For years 
the ship had been his home, and had carried him 
safely again and again across the stormy ocean, 
and in her last hours he was not the man to 
abandon her. This attachment is one that no 
man but the sailor can appreciate, and which 
becomes to him a second nature. Like Dvus- 
TAN, whose memorable words, ‘ If the Atlantic 
goes, I go with her,’ showed his determined 
courage to the last ; so Burstey, with the same 
heroic fortitude, found his death in a manner 
worthy of his life. 

“ Por bim there tolled no funeral bell ; 

O’er him there bent no weeping form, 
Wild Nature pealed his parting kneli— 
Amidst the anthem of the storm! 

“Saturday was a gloomy day, and the low- 
ering sky added a feeling of sadness to the sight 
of the drooping flags which hung at half-mast 
from all the shipping in the port. The storm 
which nursed him from his infancy joined her 
children in paying a tribute to his memory !” 


this city, has offered to the Committee of the 
Common Council one day’s receipts from his 
Panorama of the Nile, for the benefit of the 
Hague street sufferers. Max Maretzek has also 
tendered the use of the Opera House to the 
Mayor for the same purpose. 


statistics of Births in that city for 1849, from 
the City Registrar's Report:—* Of the 5068, 
2540 of the fathers, and 2578 of the mothers, 
are natives of Ireland; 1754 of the fathers, and 
1765 of the mothers, are natives of the New 
England States ; 438 of the fathers, and 522 of 
the mothers, are natives of Boston; and 582 of 
the fathers, and 516 of the mothers, are natives 
of Massachusetts, out of Boston. Probably, 
according to population, Ward 8 (containing 
Broad street) is the most prolifiej there having 
been 482 births there, of which 415 fathers and 
431 mothers were Irish. Ward 2 has 399 
births, the parents of only 56 of which were 
Americans. In Ward 3, the parents of 282 out 
of 432 were foreigners. In all the wards of the 
city save 4, 5, 6, and 7, the births by foreign 
parents predominate. In Ward 11 there were 
65 births of German parents, and throughout the 
city 149 of the fathers and 21 of the mothers 
were German. Out of Massachusetts 279 of 
the fathers and 368 of the mothers were natives 
of Maine ; 305 of the fathers and 244 of the mo- 
thers, of New Hampshire ; 92 of the fathers and 
65 of the mothers, of Vermont; 25 of the fa- 
thers and 33 of the mothers, of Rhode Island; 
and 33 of the fathers and 17 of the mothers, of 
Connecticut. The fact that 408 of the fathers 
and 152 of the mothers were natives of the 
British Provinces, gives some idea of the emi- 
gration from that quarter ; natives of England, 
131 fathers and 126 mothers; of Scotland, 58 
fathers, 33 mothers; of France, 20 fathers, 
10 mothers. There were 72 deaths in child- 
bed during the year.” ‘The prevent foreign po- 
pulation of Boston is set down at 50,000. 


Oakes-Smith, on the subject of Jacob Leisler, 
was, it is stated, to a privately printed copy. 





Not being aware of the existence of the latter, | 
we naturally understood the allusion to be to | 
the play acted before the public at the theatres | 
of several of the large cities, and written by | 
Cornelius Matthews. As no date is given of | 
Mrs. Smith's production, and we have no copy 
of the “ privately printed” edition, we are unable 
to speak further of the matter. 


century must believe in everything. 


to have a stomach for Locke’s moon hoax, and 
Poe’s balloon passage of the Atlantic ; and when 
they are exploded, he should be able to show 
that it was more philosophical to be taken in 
by them, than to doubt them.” 


The Boston Correspondent of the Salem Register, 
in speaking of Miss Bremer’s visit to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in company with Mr. Sum- 
ner, says :—* Day before yesterday he escorted 
her into the Massachusetts Senate Chamber, and 
introduced her to most of the members. One of 
the representatives, who was not posted up, and 
did not catch the particular accent of her name, 
on being introduced to her, took her to be Mrs. 
Brimmer, widow of the late Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, formerly mayor of Boston ; and con- 
sidering the ceremony as a delicate tribute to the 
departed worth of a municipal functionary, 
talked with her some time about the inferiority 
of the present street pavement, drains, and pub- 
lic improvements; then astonished the dum- 
foundered authoress by a dissertation upon the 
falling-off of the oil trade, in which her late 
husband had accumulated his wealth.” 


Mr. Murdock, the actor, is now in New Orleans. 
A late number of the Delia, describing his first 
appearance, says :—* There was a good house, 
and he was greeted with loud applause. Mr. 
Murdoch’s appearance upon the stage is very 
impressive. His figure is good; his manner 
dignified, graceful, and always admirably adapt- 
ed to the text ; his voice, full and rich, possessing 
a fine compass, and under complete control 
throughout its full range; and his enunciation 
clear and distinct, with none of that disgusting 
huskiness which many of our eminent tragedi- 
ans (as the world terms them) appear to think 
is the quintessence of rhetorical excellence.” 

The Western Correspondent of the Christian In- 
quirer says of the recent death of the Rev. Mr. 


Perkins :—* No one can mistake the facts of 


the case. After walking rapidly a considerable 
part of the day in search of two of his children, 
he returned to his home unable to articulate a 
distinct word. He was subject to a disease of 
the heart, and pressure of blood upon the brain, 
which led him to think seriously of retiring from 
the ministry altogether. After his unusual ex- 
citement he complained of oppression, and 
thought he would relieve it by walking in the 
evening air: with the purpose, as his friends be- 
lieve, of visiting some poor families in whom he 
was deeply interested. All the rest was a 
dream to them, and no doubt to him.” 


Bayard Taylor says in his Tribune Correspond- 
ence from California ; “ Like the magic reed of 
the Indian juggler, which grew, blossomed, and 
bore fruit, before the eyes of his spectators, San 
Francisco seems to have accomplished in a day 
the growth of halfa century.” 

Jenny Lind, it is now stated, is positively coming 
to the United States. A contract has been 
completed with Barnum with various munificent 
provisions of attendants, waiting maid, &c. 
She is to be attended by M. Benedict and Signor 
Belletti, as musical conductor and vocalist, to 
leave for America the last week in August or 
first in September, to sing in one hundred and 
fifty concerts, including oratorios, and in no 
opera. 

A beautiful design for a monumental statue to the 
late Gov. Clinton, to be erected over his remains 
in the Greenwood Cemetery, has been made, 
says the Evening Post, by the sculptor, H. K. 
Brown, which has been accepted by the com- 
mittee who have the matter in charge, and 
which is to be executed in bronze, the most en- 
during material for such a purpose. A begin- 
ning has been made of obtaining subscriptions 
for the expense of the work, which is estimated 
at fifteen thousand dollars, and five thousand 
dollars have been already subscribed. 


The Christian Inquirer says of the arguers about | The London Atheneum has an article on Dr. 
the “ mysterious knockings” at Rochester :— 
“The popular philosopher of the nineteenth 
He ought 


Cogswell’s Classified Catalogue of the Astor 
Library, with much learned discrimination, in 
which this high praise isawarded: “ Dr. Cogs- 
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well has made a good beginning, and when it is 
considered that he has scarcely been in the field 
a twelvemonth, it is evident that the library un- 
der his superintendence is likely,in a very short 
time, to leave many of its elder rivals in Europe 
very far behind it.” 


During the recent assault on the city of Vicenza 


(in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom) a picture 
by Paul Veronese representing Christ in a Pil- 
grim’s Dress at the table of Gregory the Great, 
was cut in pieces by the Austrian soldiery. 
Fortunately the pieces, seven in number, were 
all found, and the picture, which connoisseurs 
place in the first rank of the works of Paul 
Veronese, is in a way to be restored. 


The Prussian Government has purchased the 


library of the poet, ‘Tieck ; it is to remain in his 
keeping while he lives, and on his death to be 
incorporated with the Royal Library of Berlin. 


Punch proposes two Problems for Thinkers ; Ist. 


“ How is it that John Bull is continually having 
his pocket picked, when, nevertheless, he is 
always putting his hand in it?” 2d. “If the 
Socialists could convert the world into one 
great common, would they make theniselves 
asses or geese ?” 


“ Not a man above the capacity of country judge, 


or skipper of a coasting schooner,” says the 
Lorgnette, “ can arrive upon this island, but he 
is announced in the gossiping papers under the 
head of personal movements. * * Mounte- 
banks of all classes and characteristics are pass- 
ing before us and growing in a breath into cele- 
brities.” 


A memorial of Mr. Crawford the sculptor, pro- 


- 
. 


posing to execute for Congress an equestrian 
statue of Washington in bronze, has been pre- 
sented to the Senate, and referred to the com- 
mittee on the library. It was introduced by 
highly complimentary remarks by the senator, 
Mr. Cooper. 

I have never known,” says Dr. Chandler, speak- 
ing of a not uncommon form of insanity, in his 
Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital Report, 
“a patient brought to a hospital, who had fears 
of coming to want, but was considered by his 
neighbors as a man of wealth. 1 apprehend 
that the fear of poverty but very seldom brings 
insanity to the poor.” 


The Legislature of Rhode Island has instructed 


and requested the delegates from that State in 
Congress to use their influence to procure the 
passage of a law prohibiting the use of spirit 
rations and of the lash in the navy of the United 
States. 


The Havana correspondent of the N. O. Picayune 


says: “I got from many of the negroes the 
names of their tribes, among whieh were Congo, 
Macua, Carabali, Mandingo, Lucumi, Arrara, 
Ganga, Mina, and others ;’ and adds, “it is 
remarkable that very few of the national African 
names, known among the various tribes here, 
are to be found in any book of travels in that 
country.” 


A travelling correspondent of the Columbia (S. C.) 


Telegruph says: “ About midway between Lan- 
easter C. H. and Charlotte, N. C., within a 
short distance of the road, is the spot where 
President Jackson first saw the light, and 17 
miles further on brings us fairly within the 
‘Old North State,’ and on the left is a dilapi- 
dated cabin where James K. Polk was born.” 


At the close of Father Mathew’s Jabors on Wed- 


nesday evening, Jan. 30th, says the Savannah 
Georgian, he had the pleasure of knowing that 
nearly 2,300 persons in Savannah had pledged 
themselves to avoid the use of intoxicating 
liquors, many of whom had never indulged to 
excess. 


It is suggested in a Texan paper, says the N. O. 


Crescent, that the stone removed from the wall of 
the Alamo, to make the breach through which 
the enemy entered, be sent to Washington as the 
contribution of the State to the Washington 
Monument. ‘The stone still lies at the mouth 
of the breach, as it did on the day when Travis, 
Crockett, and their fellow heroes were massa- 
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Be _____ ——. 


The Home Journal says of the audience that 


Grant Thorburn is travelling in South Carolina. 


The Art-Journal furnishes us with a notice of 





ered, and is said to be a beautiful block, suscep- 
tible of a polish as fine as marble. 


attended Mr. Emerson at the Mercantile Li- 
brary :—*“ Mr. Charles King was there, with 
his combined likeness to Aristotle and Epicurus ; 
Mrs. Kirkland with her fine-chiselled aristocra- 
tic features and warm bright eye; Mr. Andrew 
Jackson Davis, the Revelations-man, looking 
as if thought had never left a foot-print on his 
apprentice face; Miss Sedgwick, with thought 
and care stranded on the beach of her counte- 
nance by the ebb of youth; Mr. Greeley, with 
his face fenced in by regularity and culture, 
while the rest of him is left ‘in open common.’” 


The following “card” from his pen appears in 
the Columbia Telegraph :—*< Messrs. Editors, 
—Certain men at the North have set up an 
image (like the old tyrant mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel) made of clay, lies, and conjec- 
ture ;—they pretend to tremble at the phantom. 
I am preparing a bone for these idolaters to 
gnaw—a book which (God willing) I will pub- 
lish in New York when the thermometer on 
the Hudson rises to 76°. As soon as] can turn 
my seeds into gold dust or good paper currency 
(which I think is better for travelling), I intend 
to ride a circle of fifty miles round, when I can 
print and tell, from ocular demonstration, what 
I have seen with mine eyes and heard with mine 
ears. Grant THORBURN. 
“ Columbia, Ist Feb., 1850.” 


Some excitement was evinced in the Rue de la 
Harpe early on Saturday morning,” lately says 
a correspondent of the London Atlas, “ by 
pieces of furniture, crockery, sheets, blankets, 
&c., being thrown from a window on the fifth 
story. On going to the room the landlord found 
lying on the floor, and bawling lustily, a young 
man fastened in a sheet. It appeared that he 
was a student and had not paid for his furniture, 
aud that the upholsterer threatened to take it 
away. This greatly exasperated his mistress, a 
grisette, who resolved to be avenged on the up- 
holsterer ; and accordingly she sewed her lover 
tightly in a sheet, while asleep, and then set to 
work to smash the furniture and throw it out of 
the window.” 


Jenny Lind :—* Since this lady left England 
she has enjoyed the repose she so much needed 
amid the beautiful scenery of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. Her health having been previously 
re-established by the baths at Ems, her voice is 
more powerful and flexible than ever. Russia 
and Fingland are both wooing her return to the 
exercise of her profession, and the King of 
Sweden has sent a special messenger to her to 
entreat her presence in her native city, when she 
was able to undertake the journey. It will bea 
matter of deep regret if she does not visit Eng- 
Jand next season. She is well known to cherish 
the warmest affection for this country, where she 
has a nation’s admiration and many devoted 
friends. ‘The death of the lamented Bishop of 
Norwich was almost as great a trial to the fair 
songstress as the death of her friend Mendels- 
sohn had been. In one of her latest letters she 
entreated the friend to whom she wrote to place 
a chaplet of ivy, which she inclosed, upon the 
grave of Dr. Stanley ‘as her tears’ ‘This 
simple offering is in accordance with one of the 
customs of her country. Miss Lind is now at 
Lubec, but will soon proceed thence to Berlin.” 
A French journal,” says the London Atheneum, 
“ gives some particulars of the estate recently 
bestowed by the Sultan on M. de Lamartine. 
The domain lies in the immediate vicinity of 
Smyrna, and is nearly as large as the Isle of 
Wight, being about fifty-four miles in circumfer- 
ence. It has hitherto belonged only to the 
Crown, as we should say in England. The soil 
is described as wonderfully fertile, like most of 
the land in the neighborhood of Smyrna, as be- 


capable of every variety of cultivation. The 
chateau, built for the residence of an imperial 
officer, is commodious beyond the usual run of 
Turkish houses ; and under the windows lies a 
fine lake of more than a mile across, which is 
described as well stocked with fish. The estate 
includes five villages. M. de Lamartine, it is 
said, goes to Asia Minor in the spring, to take 
possession in person of his territorial gift.” 

“ George Sand,” writes the Paris correspondent of 
the Glasgow Mail, “ whose Consuelo, and 
Countess de Rudolstadt, is perhaps the best 
novel which has appeared in France for many 
years, full of purity, elegance, and of deep inte- 
rest, is working at anew book. This writer has 
thrown off the disagreeable defects of her earlier 


eR A AR Ne 
MADRIGAL. 


Love me not for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face ; 
Not for any outward part, 
No, nor for my constant heart; 
For those may fail, or turn to ill, 
And thus we love shall sever: 
Keep, therefore, a true woman's eye, 
And love me still, 
Yet know not why, 
So hast thou the same reason still, 
To dote upon me ever. 
From Wilbye’s Madrigals. 


A Romance or Morocco.—The grandfather 
of Ben Abou, the present Governor of Riff, 
when Caid of Tangier, made a great feast at 
the marriage of his daughter. One of his 





novels, and become the first fictitious writer of | friends, Caid Mohammed Widden, observed a 


the age. France is much richer than England 


| poor man in mean attire in the court, and or- 


just now in this department of literature. Peoli-| dered him out; and, he not obeying, pushed 


ties and fiction form, however, its only litera-| him so that he fell. 


ture at present, though science is not wholly 
abandoned. ‘The Mysteries of the People, by 
Eugene Sue; Massaniello, by Mirecourt; the 
Memoirs of a Physician, by Dumas, are the 
principal works of fiction running on just now. 
The Memoirs of a Physician has reached about 
30 volumes, out of at least 150. All other 
modern works of fiction are dwarfs alongside of 
it.” 





Ols Guglish Mladvrigals. 
Apropos to St. Valentine's Day. 


SONG. 
Tue lark now leaves his wat'ry nest, 
And, climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 
He takes this window for the east ; 
And to implore your light, he sings, 
Awake, awake, the morn will never rise, 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


The merchant vows unto the seaman’s star, 

The plonghman from the sun his season takes, 
But still the lover wonders what they are, 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake, break through your vails of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn. 

Sie Wittiam Davenant. 





ODE. 
I. 


Sweet love, mine only treasure, 
For service long unteigned, 
Wherein | naught have gained, 
Vouchsafe this little pleasure, 
‘To tell me in what part, 
My Lady keeps my heart. 


II. 


If in her hair so slender, 
Like golden nets entwined 
Which fire and art have fined ; 
Her thrall my heart | render 
For ever to abide 
With locks so dainty tied. 


Ill, 


If in her eyes she bind it, 
Wherein that fire was framed, 
By which it is inflamed, 
I dare not look to find it; 

I only wish it sight, 

To see that pleasant light. 


Iv. 


But if her breast have deigned 
With kindness to receive it, 
I am content to leave it, 
Though death thereby were gained, 
Then, Lady, take your own, 
That lives for you alone. 
Tuomas Watson. 





SONG. 
From all uneasy psssions free, 
Revenge, ambition, jealousy, 
Contented L had been too blest, 
If love and you hud let me rest ; 
Yet that dull life 1 now despise ; 
Safe from your eyes, 
I feared no griefs, but then | found no joys. 
Amidst a thousand kind desires 
Which beauty moves, and love inspires ; 
Such pangs I feel of tender fear, 
No heart so soft as mine can bear. 
Vet I'll defy the worst of harms; 
Such are your charms, 
‘Tis worth a life to die within 
Your arms. 
JouN SHEFFIELD, 





ing well planted with oranges and olives, and as 


Duke of Buskingham. 


That same night the 


| keeper of an oven (there are no sellers of 


| bread—every one makes his own bread at 


home, and sends it to the oven) had barred his 


|door and retired to rest, when some one 


| knocked at the door. He asked, “ Who is 
there?” and was answered, “The guest of 
God,” which means a beggar. “ You are wel- 
come,” he said, and got up and unfastened the 
door; and, having nothing but some remnants 
of the koscoussoo from his supper, and the 
| piece of mat upon which he lay, he warmed 
| the koscoussoo in the oven, and, after bringing 
| water to wash his guest’s hands, he set it be- 
| fore him: he then conducted him to the mat, 
| and himself lay down on the bare ground. In 
| the morning when he awoke he found the door 
| unbarred, and the poor man gone; so he said 
' to himself, “ He had business and did not wish 
| to disturb me; or he went away modestly, be- 
‘ing ashamed of his poverty.” On taking up 
\the mat he found under it two doubloons ; so 
he was afraid, and put the money by, and de- 
| termined not to touch it, lest it had been for- 
| gotten, or lest the poor man had stolen it, and 
|put it there to ruin him. Some time after- 
| wards an order came from Fez for Moham- 
|med Widden and the baker to repair thither. 
They were both conducted to the place before 
| the palace to await the Sultan’s coming forth. 
| When he appeared they were called before 
| him, and, addressing the first, he asked him if 
he recollected the feast at the marriage of the 
daughter of the Caid of Tangier, and a poor 
man whom he had pushed with his left hand, 
and kicked with his right foot. Then Caid 
Mohammed knew whom he had thus treated, 
and trembled. The Sultan said, “The arm 
that struck me and the leg that kicked me are 
mine: cut them off.” The baker now said to 
himself, “If he has taken the leg and the arm 
of the Caid, he will surely take my head ;” so 
he fell down upon the earth and implored the 
Sultan to have mercy upon him. The Sultan 
said to him, “My son, fear not: you were 
poor and took in the beggar when he was 
thrust forth from the feast of the rich. He 
has eaten your bread and slept on your mat, 
Now ask whatever you please; it shall be 
yours.” The Caid returned to Tangier maimed 
and a beggar, and his grandson was lately a 
soldier at the gate of the Sicilian Consul. 
The baker returned riding on a fine mule, 
richly clothed, and possessed of the wealth of 
the other; and the people used to say as he 
passed by, “There goes the oven-keeper, the 
Sultan’s host."—Urquhart’s Pillars of Hercu- 
les: Travels in Morocco. 





Praise is a debt we owe unto the virtues of others, 
and due unto our own from all, whom malice 
hath not made mutes, or envy struck dumb.— 
Sir Themas Brown. 
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Unblishers’ Circular. 


26> To Apvertisers.—To facilitate an early publica 

tion in the week of the Literary World, and its transmis- 
sion by the day of publication in New York to the chief 
Atlantic Cities (an object desirable to advertisers), we 
would again urge upon our Advertising friends the neces- 
sity of an early forwarding of their Advertisements. 
Where practicable, advertisements should be sent to the 
office of the Literary World by Saturday, for the paper of 
the next week. They will be received, however, till 
Monday, at 4 o'clock. As this is a measure which has 
been often urged upon ns by our Advertisers, especially 
out of the city, we trust that they will all favor our good 
intentions in this step, which must result in increased 
efficiency to the circulation of the Literary World. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Puitus, Sampson & Co. have just 
published the 6th and concluding volume of 
Hume’s History of England, enriched by an original 
and ample index. The same publishers announce, 
uniform with this edition of Hume, Gibbon’s His- 
tory of Rome, with Milman’s Notes, also to be 
completed in six volumes. The Hume is sold 
at the low price of 624 cents per volume, and is a 
neat and desirable edition. 

Messrs. Stringer & Townsenpv have for sale a 
new, very clean, and clear Railroad Map of New 
England and Eastern New York, compiled by 
J. H. Goldthwait, and published by Redding & Co., 
Boston, and Clark, Austin & Co., in this city. 

Messrs. Baker & Scrispner announce a third 
volume of Mrs. Ellet’s ** Women of the Revolu- 
tion.” They have now ready Headley’s Miscella- 
nies (authorized edition) ; and in press by the same 
author, “ Rambles and Sketches,” 1 vol. 12mo. 

Banos, Piatt & Co. offer for sale, at a very re- 
duced price, the complete works of Hobbes of 
Malmesbury. 

Govutp, Kenpatt & Lincotn will publish on the 
Ist of March, “ The Annual of Scientific Disco- 
very ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art.” 
It will be a comprehensive hand-book of science 
of the past year, and indispensable everywhere 
with the American Almanac. A likeness of 
Agassiz will accompany the text of about 350 
pages, the volume to be sold for one dollar. 


Joun Murray announces a new edition of 
Pope’s Works, edited by Hon. J. W. Croker, 
with upwards of one hundred Letters, never be- 
fore published. Also, a cheaper edition of Ste- 
phens and Catherwood’s Central America. 

Messrs. Lirtte & Brown have in press new 
editions of Henry Corman’s Letters, entitled 
“ European Life and Manners ;” “Campbell's 
Chief Justices 7’ and “ Grote’s History of Greece.” 

Earuy History or tue Sovrs-West.—We 
have received from the author, a pamphlet of 
about 40 pages, entitled, “ Invasion of the Terri- 
tory of Alabama by one thousand Spaniards un- 
der Ferdinand de Soto, in 1740,” by Albert J. 
Pickett. Mr. Pickett is a gentieman of leisure, 
means, and literary habits, in Montgomery county, 
Alabama, who has been engaged a good many 
years, and at great cost, in collecting materials for 
writing a history of the State of Alabama, and 
preparing the work for publication. He has 
sought for authorities in all quarters, in Havana 
and at Madrid, and in all the libraries and collec- 
tions, manuscript and printed, which perseverance 
and zeal could reach in this country. Living in 
the neighborhood where the Creek Indians lingered 
longest as a nation before emigrating to Arkansas, 
he made himself familiar with all their traditions, 
and obtained the aid of their most intelligent chiefs 
in collecting and verifying Indian legends. The 
result has been the accumulation of a prodigious 
mass of materials, which, with a great deal of 
labor, Mr. Pickett has reduced into form ; and has 
prepared from it a history of the State of Alabama, 
which is now, we learn, nearly ready for the press, 
in two octavo volumes of 500 pages each. The 
pamphlet before us is the introductory chapter of 
the work.— NV. O. Crescent. 


| 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM JAN. 19 TO FEB. 16, 


Abbott (J.)—History of William the Conqueror, by Jacob 
Abbott. 18mo. pp. 291. (New York: Harpers.) 

Andrewes (Bp.)—The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes, 
translated from the Greek, and arranged anew. 12mo. 
pp. 154. (New York: Stanford & Swords.) 

Anthon (John).—The Law Student; or, Guide to the 
Study of the Law and its Principles, by John Anthon. 
8vo. pp. 384. (New York: Appleton & Cu.) 

Bowron (J. 5.) —Observations on Pianetary and Celestial 
Influences in the production of Epidemics, and on the 
Nature and Treatment of Diseases. By John 3. Bow 
ron, M.D. 8vo. (New York: J. 8. Taylor.) 

Brown (J. P.)\—Turkish Evenings’ Entertainments. The 
Wonders of Remarkable Incidents, and the Rarities of 
Anecdote, by Ahmed Iba Hemden, translated from the 
Turkish, by John P. Brown, Dragoman, U.S. Legation. 


12mo. pp. 378. (New York: Putnam.) 
Byron.—The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, Pictorial 
Edition. Parts 14,15. (New York : Geo. Virtue.) 


Byrne (O.)—Dictionary of Mechanics, No. 3. (New York : 
Appleton & Co.) 

Christian Review, No. 59, for Jan. 1850. (New York: 
Colby & Ballard. 

Daniel (Mrs. Mackenzie) —Our Guardian : a Novel. 8vo. 
pp. 12c. (Stringer & ‘Townsend.) 

Duane (W.)—Passages from the Diary of Christopher 
Marshall, kept in Philadelphia and Lancaster dunng 
the American Revolution. Edited by Wm. Duane. 
Vol. 3, 12mo. PP 174. (Phila.: Hazard & Mitchell. 
New York: W. Hyde.) 

Ewbank (‘T’.)—Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for 
the year 1849. Part I. Aris and Manufactures. 8vo 
pp. 102. (New York: Redfield.) ° 

Fanny Hervey; or, the Mother's Choice. 8vo. pp. 125 
(New York: Long & Brother). 

Foster (Mrs.)—A Hand-Book of Modern European Litera- 
ture, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. By 
Mrs. Foster. 12mo. pp. 354 (Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard), 

George (A.)—Annals of the Queens of Spain. By Anita 
George. 12mo. pp. 423 (New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner). 

Goldthwait’s Railroad Map of New England and East- 
ern New York. 

Gray (A.)—Elements of Natural Philosophy, designed as 
a Text-Book for Academies, High Schools, and Col- 
leges. By Alonzo Gray. Lilustrated. Imo. pp. 405 
(New York: Harpers). 

Green (G. W.)—Companion to Ollendorff's New Method 
of learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Lan- 
guage. By G. W.Greene. 12imo. pp. 273 (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) 

Hume (David).—The History of England. Vol. 6, 8vo. pp 
554 (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Iconographic Encyclopedia. Part V. (New York: Gar- 
rigue.) 

James (Henry) —Moralism and Christianity; or, Man’s 


Experience and Destiny. In ‘Three Lectures. 12mo. 
pp. 184 (J. 8. Redfield). 
Lester (C. E.)\—Gallery of Illustrious Americans. No. 1, 


Taylor. Engraved by D’ Avignon, edited by C. E. Lester. 
Folio (New York: Brady, 205 Broadway). 

Mann (H.)—A few Thoughts for a Young Man: a Lec- 
ture. By Horace Mann. 18mo. pp. 64 (Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields). 


Matchmaker (The). By the Author of “ The Jilt.””. &vo. 
pp. 122 (New York: Long & Bro.) 
Middleton (H.)—The Government and Currency. New 


edition, with Alterations. By Henry Middleton. I2mo. 
pp. 190 (New York: Charles B. Norton). 

Minifie & Co.—A ‘Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing, for 
the Use of Mechanics and Schools. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 
127 (Baltimore: Wm. Minifie & Co.) 

School Dialogues: a Collection of Exercises. By Charles 
Northend, A.M. I2mo. pp. 252 (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) 

The American Speaker. By Charles Northend, A.M. 
12mo. pp. 264 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

The School Song and Hymn Book. By Brittain and 
Sherwood. 18mo. pp. 375 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Wilkinson (J. W.)—Hands not Hearts: a Novel. By 
Janet W. Wilkinson. 8vo. pp. 124 (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) 








LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 

The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. It isa full reeord of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

Attention is called to the variety and interest 


of the ORIGINAL PAPERS in its different depart- 
ments. 

In the new volume will be continued the series 
of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings of 
Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on 
Texas—the Articles on the Libraries of Europe 
and America—the Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of Albert Gallatin. 


> Specimen numbers furnished on applica- 
tion, PosT-PaID. 


Y WORLD. 


a 





[Feb. 16. 


{> Subscriptions for the Literary World will 
be received in Boston by James Munnor & Co. 
(Boston & Cambridge); also by Horcuxiss & 
Co., Reppine & Co., Ferrriwee & Co.; by 
Cuanpter, Salem, Mass.; Morse, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and Davis, Lowell, Mass. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 











Half Square (nine lines), . : . $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), 1 00 
Thirty lines, ‘ ° 1 50 
Half Column, ° 2 75 
One Column, 5 00 
One Page, ° ° ° 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, e ‘ ‘ $40 00 
‘Thirty lines, ° 60 00 
One Column, ‘ 200 00 








Adurrtisements. 


HE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 1S NOW OPEN 

at the Art-Union buildings, 497 Broadway, from 9 

A. M. till 10 P.M. The collection embraces the Sacred 

nm, Mercy’s Dream, Christiana and Children, Henry 

the Eighth, Juady Jane Gray in the Tower, Roman Peni- 

tents, Almsgiving, and more than 100 other works—Single 

admission 25 cents ; Season tickets 50 cents ; Catalogues 
124 cents. £16 4t 


Mercantile Library Association. 
LECTURES. 

HE Fifth Lecture of the course will be delivered at 

the Rooms of the Association, Clinton Hall, on TU ES- 

DAY EVENING, February )9th, 1850, at 74 o’elock, by 


Rev. Da. Beruune. Subject-—“ Holland.” 
16 Mt HENRY A. OAKLEY, Ch'n Lec. Com 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W.8. Mount, 
n 








executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 «00. 
do. colored 5 00. 


“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain $3 «00. 
do. colored 5 00. 


No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 


VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 


Each copy $1 09. 


VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. Koliner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 


The Five numbers now published conmin 30 views, 
comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the 
trade that they have always on hand the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and German prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
rope. The usual discount allowed to the trade. 





r16tf. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Playing Card Manufactory. 
DEPOTS, 


No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


82 John street, New York. 


J by Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recent improvement in Machinery, and the assistance ot the 
principsl hands from the late manufectory of 'T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Man2- 
factured in this country, at as low a price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 


and prices of his Cards, 
ji23m SAMUEI, HART, 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 











RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay St.. Astor House. 
FOREIGN BUOKSELLER. 


GERMAN, ore AND SCANDINAVIAN 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIBRARIES AND THE TRADE SUP- 
PLIED TO ORDER. 


Special Orders Sent by every Steamer. 








Philosophical and Theological Works. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEIN- 
RICH EWALD. Erstes Jahrbuch, 1848, mit einer Ab 
handiung iiber die neuentdeckte phénikische Inschritt von 
Marseille. $0 88 

WINER, G. B. Biblishes Realwérterbuch zum Hand- 


gebrauch fiir Studirende, Candidaten, und_ Prediger. | Castilian, and never treated in the English. We have 


3te sehr verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, 2 Bande 1468 


Seiten a gebunden. 38 00) mer, by Miss Strickland, an admirable specimen of female 
| portraiture The present is the first attempt to apply this 


HAGENBACH, K. R. Dr. Die Kirchengeschichte des 
18 au. 19 Jahrhunderts aus dem Standpunkte des evan- 
gelischen Protestantismus betrachtet, Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. 2 Thie. gebunden. $3 38 

STUDIEN und KRITIKEN, theologische. Eine Zeit- 
schrift fiir das gesammte Gebiet der Theologie, herwus- 
gegeben von ULLMANN u. UMBREIT. Jahrgang 1850, 

istes Heft $i—4 Heft $4 50 

NEANDER, der Brief Jacobi. 38 

Do. der Brief Pauli an die Philipper. 44 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAVE. Edid. C. Tis- 
chendorf, Editio Secunda. Gebunden. $2 «2 

LITER \RISCHER ANZEIGER fir christliche Thevlo 

und Wissenschaft iberhaupt, herausgegeben von Dr. 
A. Tholuck. Jahrgang, 1850 00 

KIRCHEN ZEITUNG, evangelische, Herausgegeben 

von Prof. Hengstenberg. Jahrgang 1850. $4 00 


T. K. COLLINS, Jr, 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
Has in Press, and will shortly Publish 


STRATAGEMS ; 
A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. NEWHAN CROSLAND 
(Late Camilla Toulmin). 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


New Books Lately Issued. 
THE SACRED ANNUAL. 
NEW BOOK OF STORIES. By Mary Howitt. 
LITTLE BLACK PONY. By Mrs. Moodie, 
BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 
DIARY OF FANNY NEWELL. 
THE TRUE EVANGELIST. By Rev. Jas. Parker. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT By Rev. Jas. 
Rawson. 

JOHNSON’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
lish Language. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINSTREL; a New System of 
Musical Notation. By J. B. Aikin. 

THE JUVENILE MINSTREL. By J. B. Aikin. 

THE SACRED MELODEON By A. 8. Hayden (on the 
same system ae the Christian Minstrel). 

THE HESPERIAN HARP. By Wm. Houser. 

THE SACRED HARP. By White and King. £16 2 














ANUARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street —This 

Institution, daring the month of December, 1849, has 
issued One hundred and six Policies, viz. :— 


To Merchants . . 27 To Lawyers ee 
Mechanics 18 Mariners eo 
Farmers ° . 13 Ladies. ° - 3 
Clerks . . 8 Shipmasters . ae 
Manufacturers 7 Clergymen . . 2 

ts . 4 Others . . .13 
7 29 
77 





Total 
This Company have just declared a dividend of 40 pe 
cent. for 84 months, ending January 1, 1850, for whic6 
Certificates will be issued. 
Accumulated Capital, January 1, 1850, $211,829.50. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
" PLINY FREEMAN, amen 
Medicai Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 
NELIUS BOGERT, M.D. 
in attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. fof 


J. K. FISHER, Aexrisr, 


235 BROADWAY. » f16tf 








BAKER & SCRIBNER 
- Have just Published 
Headley’s Miscellanies, with Portrait. Author- 


ized cheap edition, containing several original articles 
never before published Price $1 50. 

Second Edition—Dana’s Poems and Prose 
Writings. 2 vols. 12mo. 

| Second Edition.—Willis’s People I have Met. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


Annals of the Queens of Spain, from the 
period of the Conquest of the Goths down to the reign 
of her present Majesty Isabel I1., with the Remarkabie 
Events that occurred during their reigns, and Anecdotes 
of theirCourts, By Mrs, Anita George. 1st vol. 12mo. 
With Portrait of Isabel the Second. 


MR. PRESCOTT’S OPINION. 
The subject is one that has been hardly touched in the 





| Lives of the Queens of England and of Prance—the for- 


kind of composition to Spanish history. Yet the lives of 
the Spanish queens are «s fruitiul in incident, and full as 
important, as those of the English—much more so than 
those of the French, since the operation of the Salic law 
has prevented women in France from reigning as indepen- 
dent sovereigns in their own right. 

The author has not shrunk from encountering the diffi- 
culties of her task. She has brought the whole range of 
the Spanish portion of the Peninsula within her pian. For 
this she has had rire and authentic materials ; some of 
them in the form of the old chronieles, rich and gl wing ; 
while others are too often of the most dreary and discou- 
raging character. She has mastered their conterts, how- 
ever, with commendable diligence. The author, in short, 
having carried ber researches into a field hitherto unex- 
plored by the English writers, ond not tou great extent by 
the Spaniards themselves, must be allowed to have mide 
an addition to the sum of our historical lore in regurd to the 
Peninsula 





IN PRESS. 
RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. By J. T. Heudley. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON'S WRITINGS, &c. By R. 
H. tana, Jr. l vol. 12mo. 
MAXWELL’S CZAR—HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. 
A new and revised edition. | vol 12mo. 
MRS. ELLET’S Tutap vol. of ** Women of the Revolu- 
tion.” BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
f16 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. | 


| 








District School Libraries. | 

LEA & BLANCHARD have recently published | 
the following instructive and valuable works | 
suitable for District School and other Li- 
braries. 

Physical Geography, by Mary Somerville. In | 
one handsome vol. roy. 12me. of «bout 550 pages, ext. cl. 

Memoirs of the Life of WilliamWirt. By John 
P.Kennedy. Second Edition, revised, in two very neat 
volumes, royal 12mo. extra cloth 

Handbook of Modern European Literature, by 
Mrs Foster. In ove neat vol. roy. 12mo. extra cloth, 

Outlines of English Literature, by Thomas B. 
Shaw. In one large roy. 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 

Aspects of Nature in Different Lands and Dif- 
ferent Climates. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Trans. 
by Mrs. Subine = In one large vol roy. 12mo. ext. cl. 

The Court and Times of Francis L, King of 
France. By Miss Pardoe. In two vols. roy. |2mv. ext. cl 

Outlines of Astronomy, by J. F. W. Herschel. 
In one neat vol. crown 8vo-extra cloth. With six plates, 
and numerous woodcuts. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest w the Accession of the House of Hano- 


ver. By Agnes Strickland. Complete in six handsome 
crown 8vo, vols. extra cloth 


Eastern Life: Present and Past. By Harriet 
Martineau. In one large vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Mirabeau: a Life History. In one vol. royal 


12nw. extra cloth. 


France under Louis Philippe, by Louis Blane. 


in two vols. crown 8vo. extra cloth. 


History of the Revolution of 1789, by Louis 
Blanc, In one vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth. 

Memoirs of tae Court of George IL, by Lord 
Hervey. In two vols. roy. 12mo. extra cloth. 

Zoological Recreations. By W. J. Broderip. 
In one royal !2mo. volume, extra cloth. 

Together with many other valuable and stan- 
dard works, Catalogues of which may be had 
of L. & B. 16 tf 








a _—___________] 


GEO. H. DERBY & Co, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Buffalo, New York, 


WILL PUBLISH 


*,* Most of the volumes are bound in sheep for 
School Libraries. 


1. 
NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMEN; or, Exam- 


ples of Female Courage and Virtue. Inone 12mo, vol. 
of 500 pages, with illustrations. Edited by J. Clement, 
~4 5 With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
$150. May Ist. 

9 


LIVES OF JAMES MADISON AND 
James Munroe. By John Quincy Adams, with a His 
tory of their Administrations. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 435, with 
steel portraits, $125. March I. 


3. 
LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF GEN. 
Andrew Jack-or, Seventh President of the United 
States, including the mest important of his State Papers, 


edited by John =. Jer kins, E-q., with the Eulogy deli- 
vered «t Washington City. by Hon. Geo. Bancroft. One 
vol. 12mo. pp, 400, stee! portrait, cloth, $1 25. 


A, 
THOMAS MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH.— 


A beautiful edition, liege, clear type, on heavy white 
p:per, « fac-simile of Longmin’s London Edition, pp. 
300. Ifmo. illustrated, cloth, fine gilt. April }. 


5. 


THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, 
<a Songs. Uniform with Lalla Rookh. Pub- 


6. 
THOMAS MOORPE’S IRISH MELODIES, 


uniform with Lalia Rookh a:d Sacred Songs and Bal- 
lads. Published soon. 
Fe 
LIFE AND TIMES OF DE WITT CLIN- 


ton. By an eminent Citzen of New York. ir one 
octavo volume, 500 pp , with Steel Portrait. in Septem- 
ber. 


Now Ready. 
8. 
THE HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW 


York ; or, The Holland Purchsse ; embracing some Ac- 
count of the Ancient Remains, a brief history of the 
Pioneer Settlement. By ©. Turner, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
500 pp., with 10 Portraits. Cloth, $2 50. 

9 


| THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO THE 


Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California—to which is 
added a deseription of the Physical Geography of Cali- 
fornia. By Licut. Col. Fremont, U. 8. Senator from 
California. New edition. 456 pp., i vol. 12mo., $1 25. 


10. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN ON VARI- 


ous subjects, designed ax a Companion to the Young 
Man’s Guide. By Win. A. Alcott. One fine 12mo. vol., 
muslin, 34 cents; muslin gilt ex. $1 50. 


ll. 
LETTERS TO A SISTER; or, Woman’s 


Mission—to accompany the Letters to Young Men. By 
Dr. Alcott. Uniform style and price. 


12 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Cloth, with Portrait, 75 cents ; gilt extra, $1 50. 


13. 


YOUNG’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
New and improved edition, cloth, 75 cents. 


We respectfully solicit orders from the Trade. 
f16 it GEO. H. DERB 
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ROBERT CARTER & BRUTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, 
Have recently Published, 


HAMILTON’S LIFE OF LADY COLQUHOUN. 
12mo. 75 cts. 

ROWLAND’S COMMON MAXIMS OF INFIDELITY 
12a. 75 cts. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. W. M. LOURIE. 8vo. | 
$i 3 


JOHN HOWARD ON THE PRISON-WORLD OF 
Europe. $1. 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS, 8vo. $2. 

PASUCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 12mo. $1. 


NEWTON'S MEMOIRS OF M. M. JASPER. 
DW cents. 


ANDERSON’S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
$! 75. 


18mo. 


MEMOIRS OF H. L. MURRAY. By Dr. Spring. 
$8! 50. 


LIFE OF THE REV. DR. GREEN. 8vo. $2. 

RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 
cents. 

JEREMY TAYLOR’S SERMONS. 8vo. $1 50. 

McFARLANE’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 75 


cents. 
KIRK WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. &vo. $1 50. 


PHILIPS’S YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
75 cents. 


CHALMERS'S SERMONS. Enlarged. 2 vols. $3. 
fu fe hata be geke a cine 
To the Trade. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st., Boston, 
Will shortly Publish, 


CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 


oF THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 


Author of the © History of the Bank of England.” 
One volume &vo. 


12mo. 75 


t 





McCulloch on Finance. 
ESSAYS ON 


Interest and the Usury Laws; Principles of 


Exchange; on Money, &e. 
By J. R. McCULLOCH, Esg., 
f2tt Author of the * Commercial! Dictionary,” &c. 


——————— 


R. W. EMERSON’S 
WRITINGS. 





1. ESSAYS. First Series. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 
75 cents. 

2. ESSAYS. Second Series. New Edition. !6mo. 75 
cents. 


3. POEMS. Fourth Edition. 16mo. cloth, 87 cents. 
4. ORATIONS AND AUDRESSES. 16mo. cloth, $1 
5. NATURE. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


JUST ISSUED. 
In one elegant Royal 8vo. Volume. 


The History of Ancient Art. 


Translated from the German of WinckeLMan. 
By G. HENRY LODGE. 


WITH NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL PLATES. 


Price $3 00. 
Published by 


JAMES -MUNROE & CO., Boston. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. f2 4 


~ ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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LAST WEEK 
IN NEW YORK OF 
GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND TRANSPARENT 


PANORAMA OF THE NILB, 
With Oral Descriptions, 


MUSEUM ROOMS, 


CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
Admission 25 cents —Children, Half Price. j26 tf. 


Now Ready, No. 10 of 
RANKING’S 


HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


or THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 





We have need of preparation, and of things sought out, 
sent for, gathered, and brought together from every na- 
tion.— Cicero. 

The present number of this valuable Digest of the 
Medical Sciences contains a full — on CHOLERA 
and INSANITY, two Lithographic Pilates, and a num- 
ber of Woodcut I lustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


Part 1.—Practical Medicine, Pathology, and 
Therapeutics. 

1. General Pathology. 7 articles. 

2. Diseases of the Nervous System, 6 articles. 

3. Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, 4 articles. 

4. Diseases of the Chylopoietic Sy-tem, 6 articles. 

5. Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System, 5 do. 
Part IIl.—Surgery. 


Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Dis- 
enses, 6 articles 
. Natare «nd Cure of do. 9 articles. 
. Nature and Treatment of do. 22 articles. 
Rare Surgical Cases, 9 articles. 


Part IIl.—Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children. 


Section 1. Midwifery and Diseases of Women, 16 articles 
2. Di of Children. 3 articles. 
REPORTS. 

1. Report on the Progress of Practical Medicine, Patho. 
logy, and Therapeutics, by the Editor. (With two en 
gravings.) 

2. Report on the Progress of Surgery, by C. L. Robert- 
son. MD. 

3. Report on the Progress of Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children, by the Eaitor. 

4. Report on the Progress of Psychological Medicine, by 
C L. Robertson, M.D. 

Just Published by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Philadelphia. 


Holden's Dollar Magazine. 


Section 


Section 1 


we 
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HE present Proprietor of this popular Magszine, in 
continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
| « Periodical for Family Reading. It is made up of Tales, 
| Translations, Essays, 
| History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews. Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in xdvance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pxges, making it the best 
and chen pest Dollar Magazine published. 
, ead copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
‘or $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Houpen’s Dottan Maga- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid) 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-muster as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
j6 Proprietor 


BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story), 
NEW YORK, 
Particular attention paid to the Stereoty of Tabular 
and Mathematical 4 foreign 








works, and Works 
languages. £16 3m 


Biography, Poetry, Sketches of| “A 


[Feb. 16. 





_ Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
SECOND EDITION. 


E have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE'S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
, DRAWING. for Self-Instruction, super royal, octavo size, 
Tilustrated 7“ steel plates, containing over 200 diagrams, 
| full bound, Library style, price $3. is edition is print- 
ed on larger paper than the first. and is bound in a superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger voluine. 


Notices of the First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“ It is one of the most handsomely printed works that 
we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
superior to uny scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.” 

From the Baltimore American. 

“ We regard Mr Minifie’s work as one likely to confer 
great benefits on the rising generation, as a knowledge of 
what it teaches is of consequence to every one ; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanics’ skill 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 
“ Tt is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen —no 
young mechanic should be without it." 
From the American Railroad Journal. 


“tt has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
in its praise” 





We have recently Published 
Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 


Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium I2mo. Ulustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $i 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York, and other 


States. 
MINIFIE & Co., 


114 Baltimore Street, Bautimore. 
f9 3t 





ON SALE AT 
Messrs. BANGS, PLATT & Co, 


AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE, 
HOBBES’ 


(THOMAS OF MALMESBURY) 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
Now first Collected and Edited 
By Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Barr. 


WITH A LIFE OF THE 
AND 
A VIEW OF HiS PHILOSOPHY. 


16 vols. 8vo. Portrait and Plates, cloth, lettered. 
Published price, £8, 8. 


mongst those great and original thinkers, who, dur- 
ing the 17th Century, placed the moral and political sci- 
ences upon a firm and indisputable basis, none held a 
7 piace, or possessed greater intellectual powers than 
‘Tuomas Hossxs of Malmesbury.’ His Treatises on 
| Logic, Human Nature, and Government, were, and are 
| still deservedly admired, as well for the of thought 
| as for exquisite precision of style, both in Latin and Eng- 
‘lish: the age ~ their “aun re ey A ran 
the ulations of the most s ilosophers, 
by whom there ts no doubt they were studied with the 
greatest care; thus many of the most important opinions 
of Locke, Bishop, Berkeley, and Hume,—nay, not a few 
| which form the very ground work of their systems will 
| be found clearly propounded in the works of Hubbes.” — 

, Macaulay. 
| “Thomas Hobbes had, in language more precise and 
| luminous than has ever been employed by any «ther 
History 





AUTHOR, 





| metaph writer.” —T. B. Macavtay (in his 
of E Chapter 2.) for 


| =e 





| WILLIAM PATTON, 
| Bookseller and Stationer, 


WATERBURY, Conn. al7 
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NOTICE. — 





THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN 
PRAYER BOOKS AND BIBLES, 


Varying in price from 25 cents to 10 dollars. 


Some of them are bound in rich morocco and velvet. 


f16 tf 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


American and Foreign Booksellers, 
411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BO0O0x. 


oes es 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of es making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
a asons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
ut clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. 


n24 ti S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PuitapeLpuia. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PuBLISHERS AND BooxKsELLERs, 





NEW YEAR OF 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. 


HE PUBLISHERS ask the attention of the Public to 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, which commences 
a new volume with the number for January, 1850 

The Examiner is too well known to need an extended 
notice. Commenced in 1813 as The Christian Disciple, 
under the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1324, 
been continued as The Christian Examiner, huving been, 
at different times, under the editorial charge of Rev. John 
G. Palfrey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks: Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood, VD. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.: Rev. 
William Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. 
Ezra 8. Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed 
into the hands of the present editors. During ail this 
time, it has had the confidence and support of the Unita- 
rian denomination, and has numbered among its contribu- 
tors some of the most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public 
for the Periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
Writi: of Worcester, Cuannine, and Ware, and 
are still filled with the contributions of the best Writers in 
the Denomination. 

Ro hy. Examiner is published once in two months, in 
a of one hundred and forty-four pages each. at 
Four Dollars a year. Specimen numbers may be had of 


the Publishers. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
ff 111 Washington street, Boston. 


Just Published. 
WINCHESTER’S 





DRAWING SERIES. 


Number Three. 


H. 8. PARSONS#i& co., 
19 3 Hartford, Conn 





' ciously and effectively exercised. 





Just Published. 


E. Cc. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 South Fifth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 

THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
STRUCTURE OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY THE 


REV. MATTHEW OAKLEY, Hants, 
And late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford 
N the course of the author's reading, he was forcibly 
struck with the namerous grammatical! errors scat ered 
over every department of English Literature with which 
he happened to be acquainted. For the purpose of private 
instruction he noted down from time to time such errors 
as he considered liable to a marked and decisive condem 
nation Io doing this, he found the example8 rapidly ac- 
cumulated; and felt that a systematic arrangement of 
those examples, accompanied by critica! observations, 
would prove advantageous to himself «t least, in an intel - 
lectus! point of view. 

As his attention had thus been directed to a grammati- 
cal analysis of such passages in English authors xs he con- 
sidered of faulty construction, it occurred to him that it 
would give consistency to the work to give a Dixsertation 
on the Rise and Progress of the English Language, «nd 
the changes ithas undergone. This has accordingly been 
done, the author confining himself, as much as possible, 
to strongly marked and leading features. 

This is followed by a Dissertation on the Genius and 
Character of the Language, and on the Sources of its Cor. 
ruption. The author has then brought under considera. 
tion all the separate parts of speech consecutively; ea- 
amined the application and misspplication of each; and 
has also given a variety of examples, in which the repeti- 
tion or the omission of connecting particles has been judi- 


For sale by the publishers, and 
C. M. Saxton, 128 Fulton street, N. Y. 
Puituirs, Samrson & Co., Washington 
street, Boston. 
Cusninc & Broruers, Baltimore. 
H. W. Dersy & Co., Cincinnati. 


Books Recently Published. 


THE DOCTRINE 
INCARNATION «F OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, 
IN ITS RELATION TO MANKIND AND THE CHURCH. 


By ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, A.M., 
Archdeacon «f the East Riding. 





BY THE SAME. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY BAPTISM, 


WITH 
Remarks on the Rev. W. Goopx’'s 
“EFFECTS OF INFANT BAPTISM.” 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 


OF THE 


DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. 
By MP. PARKS, 
Of Trinity Church, > ew York. 


THE SAYINGS 


Of the Great Forty Days between the 
RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION; 


REGARDED AS THE OUTLINES OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 
By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.1.., 
Head Master of Winchester College. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


REV. HENRY bLUAT’S WORKS. 


In four vols. }2mo. 


COTTERILL’S AND BICKERSTETH’S 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 
H. HOOKER, 


PuBLisHER AND BooxksELier, 
£16 2t P) iladelphia. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris, 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the atienti 
Trade tothe above charming Prench Javea when 
is particularly adapted for « School Book. It is highly 
ine by = wat Se Teachers and is ex- 

tremely popular in France, having passed throug 
inany Chaves in a Very short pore im a great 
He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidi gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by all Texchers 
who have used it; itis art! valuable in Boarding 














Philadelphia, Feb. 9, 1850. £16 2t 


Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PHILaDELPHta 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 


On THURSDAY, 21st March, 


? BOOK SALE 
On MONDAY, 25th March, 1850. 





THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 





NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Cloth, 


Leather, &¢., &e., 





[Feb. 16. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. By Thos. 
Powell, Author of “The Living Authors of England,” 
&e., &c. 1 vol. muslin, price $1. 


CIRCASSIA ; or, A Tour to the Caucasus. By George 
Leighton Ditson, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo., uniform with Pres- 
cott’s Works, $1 50. 

OUR GUARDIAN. By the Author of “ My Sister Min- 
vie.” “G a Ha "&e. Weents 

THE PEER'S DAUGHTERS. By Lady Bulwer Lytton, 
Author of “ Chevely,” &c., Ne 

CON CREGAN: The Irish Gil Bias. By Charies Lever, 
Author of * Charles O'Malley,” &c. Part Ist, 25 cents. 

CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: A Story. With Hiustrations, 

i Ae. Mustiin bound, 75 cents. 

THEGOLDEN CALF; or, Prodigality and Speculation in 
the Nineteenth Century. By the Author of “A New 
Spirit of the Age,” &c. 25 cents. 

MIRANDA: A Tale of the French Revolution. By the 
Author of “ The Trapper’s Bride,” &c. 50 cents. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS—To be 
read between eleven o'clock and midnight. By Alex. 
Dames. Part Ist, 25 cents. 

THE TWO LOVES; or, Eros and Anteros. By the Au- 
thorof “ Agnes Morris,” &c 25 cents. 

THE BRAVO'S DAUGHTER; or, The Tory of Caroli- 
na. By At ine Duganne. 25 cents. 


For the next Regular TRADE SALE, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same | MATERNAL LOVE. By the Authorof “ The Fortunes 


Regulations ae the last one 


Particulars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 
The usual Cash advances will be mide on receipt of Goods when desired. 





TERMS OF SALE. 


On st! purchases from the whole Catalogue \mounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
chases fron the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less than 


$100 eonh 


A discount of ene per cent wil! be allowed on all purch»ses exceeding 31000 


Approved endorsed notes, to be dited on the first day of sale, pryabl» in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 


of Woman,” “ First Love,” &c. 25 cents. 

THR MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton | 2} cents 

OLD LONDON BRIDGE. An Histories! Romance of 
the Days of Henry VIII. By C. Herbert Rodwell. 50 


cents. 

THE MODERN VASSAL. A Story of Poland. By Joho 
Wilmer %5 cents. 

JANE MOORE; or, The Goldsmith's Wife. 25 cents. 

THE OLD JUDGE;; or, Life ina Colony. By Judge Hali- 
burton, Author of “ Sam Slick, the Clockm»ker.” 50 


required, and bills must be setiled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all bills nts. 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to | ViooLUPTUOUSN ESS; or Madeline —being the fifth divi- 
be charged aatil setiied for; «nd all goods ot settled for within thirty dys to be re-sold on account of the purchiser,| sion of Eugene Sue's * Seven Capital Sins.” 25 cents, 


or returned to the contributors. 


j26 uf 


FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8 FRANCIS, 


H. Z PRATT, 


ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale 
fee imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four montiis of the day of 


Committee. 


J 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 





BOSTUN TRADE SALE 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &¢., &e. 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE 


On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


SALE 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON. October 2%, 1849. 


a3ef 


| EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE; Napoleon's 
Invasion of Russia. An Historical Romance. By Louis 
Relistab. .50 cents. 





NEARLY READY, 
CON CREGAN. Part 2, and last. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS. Part Se- 
cond, and conclusion. STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
| fl6e 222 Broadway. 




















Annual of Scientific Discovery ; 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve- 

ments in Mechanics «nd Useful Arts. Natural Philoso- 

phy. Chemistry. Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology. Bo- 

tany, Mineralogy, Goulaup. Sovaneahe, Antiquities, &c. 

Together with « list of nt Scientific Publications ; 

a classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of Eminent Sci- 

entific Men ; An Index of important papers in Scientific 

Journals, Reports, &c. 

EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 


AND 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 

HE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is de- 
signed for al! those who desire to keep pace with the 
advancement of Science and Art. The great and daily 
increasing number of discoveries in the different depart 
ments of science is such, and the announcement of them 
is scattered through such a multitude of secular and sci- 
entific publications, that it is difficult to obtain a satisfac- 
tory survey of them, even had one access to all these pub- 


‘ 
| oR, 
} 
| 





- EIGHTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 
Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, 


Stationery, &e., &e. 


OO WAN SAAS 


The undersigned respectfully announce to the TRADE that they wil! hold their 


SEMI 


-ANNUAL 


On TUESDAY, the 12th of March, 


AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 


TRADE SALE 


Consignments solicited, and Liberal Advances made on receipt of Goods when required. 


Refer to the BOOK TRADE of Cincinnati. 


pages, with a engra 
N. B. NEW YORK PUBLISHERS can refer to one of the firm of Messrs. H. W. Densy & Co., who can be | 4 the edition is limited, those of 


found st No. 51 John street, until the middle of February. 


HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Auctioneers, 


Cincinnati, Jan. ist, 1850. 


(j19 71) 


Corner Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 


lications. But Scientific Journals, especially those of 
Europe, are accessible to but very few. It is evident, 
| therefore, that an annual publication, giving a complete 

and view of the Progress of very in every 
branch of Science and Art, being in fact, Tax Spirit of 
the Scizntiric Jounnats of the year, systematically 
arranged, so a8 to present at one view, all the new dis- 
coveries and improved processes of the by-gone year, must 
be a most accept: bie volume. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany; und have also received for the present vo- 
lume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country. smong whom are Prors. Agassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for Scientific men exclu- 
sively, but to meet the wants of the general reader. it has 
been the sim of the editors that the articles should be brief 
and intelligible to all 

> This work will be published early in March, and 
will form a handsome duodecimo volume of about 350 

finely ved it of Prof. sone 

possessi 
first volume of this valuable publication, must enie an 
early application. On the receipt of one dollar, the pub- 
lishers will f & copy in paper covers, by mail, post 


GOU. NDALL & LINCOLN, 
f16 4t Pus.isuers, Boston. 
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VALUF’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 


OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


OLLENDORFF’S 
NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, 


AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ; 

With the Lessons divided into Sections of a proper length, 
fordaily Tasks, and numerous Corrections, Addi- 
tlons. and Improvements, suitable 
for this Country. 


By V. VALUE. 

To which are added, Vatur’s System of French Pronun- 
ciation, his Grammatical Synopsis, and a New Index 
and Models of Commercial Correspondence. 1 vol. 
I2mo. of 575 pages. Price $1. 

New Yorg. Feb'y 7th, 1850. 

Messrs D. peeps Co: 

Gudemen—L have peru-ed your new edition of Vilen- 
dortf, by Mr Vaiue, and find it contains all the improve 
ments the original work so much required [tis evidently 
the result of loug research, time, and labor, founded upon 
experience, and a thorough kuowledge of the system, snd 
in my estimation. tar superior to any work of the kind 
which I have yet met with [| intend adopting the use of 
itin my classes. Respectfully, 

J. ROEMER, 


Prot. of the French Language in the New York Free 
Academy. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


COMPANION TO OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 
ot Learning to Read. Write, and Speak the French 
Language; or, Dinlogues and a Vocabulury. By Geo. 
W. Greene, Instructor of Modern Languages in Brown 
University. 1 vol. 12uwo. price 75 cts 








D. A. & Co. also publish the following other 
French Text-Books : 


THE CLASSIC FRENCIIL READER for Advanced Stu- 
dents. By M. De Fivas. Edited by J. L. Jewett 12m. 


$1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD of Learning to Read, 
Write. and Speak the French Language. Edited by 
J.L. Jewett. I2mo. $1. 

THE ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By M. 
De Fivas. Edited by J. 1. Jewett. 12u0. 50 cts. 

THE MODERN FRENCH READER. By T. Rowan. 
Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12m. 75 cts. 

THE DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. By A. G. Col- 
lett. I2mo. $1. 

THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of 
the French and English Languages. By Gabriel Sur- 
renne. I2mo $1 50. 


Great American Mechanical Work. 
D. APPLETON & CO, PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
No. 3, containing 205 I}ustrations (Price 25 cents), 

A DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANICS, EN- 
GINE WORK, and ENGINEERING; designed tor 
Pr.ctical Working-men, and those intended for the En- 
gineering Profession. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 

The following subjects, with appropriate illustrations, 
will be found in this number: — 

Blocks; Blow Pipe Analyser; Blowing Machines ; 
Blow-Pipe; Bobbinet Machinery; Boiler Platee; Boilers 
of every variety. 

Recently Published Nos. 1 and 2. 

*,* Seventy-five Plates are embraced in the first namber, 
among which are Atwood's Machine; Air Guns; Air 
Whistle ; American Steam Excavating Machine ; Auchors 
of every variety; Anemometer ; “Absorbing and Productive 
Cascade ;” Aqueducts; Wire and Sus on Bridges ; 
Croton Aqueduct—all the engineering of this stupendous 
work ; Animal Matter used in the Arts, etc., etc. 


Heads of Subjects and [\lustrations comprised in No. 2: 


Archimedian Screw Propeller; Artesian Well of Gre- 
nelle ; Augers ; Auger Machines; Automatic Diving Ma- 
chine ; Axles; Beetling Machine’ Belting ; Biram’s Tell- 
Tale; Blasting under Water; Blast Furnace; Blasting ; 
Block Machinery ; Blocks. 

*,* No.4 will be ready in two weeks, comprising 255 
illustrations. It will include Boilers (1 continuation of 
varieties of) ; Bolting Machine; Bolting Mill; Boring Ma- 
chine; Boring Toois; Bran Separator; water ; 
Brick-making, &c. 

*,> The whole work will be comprised in forty num- 
bers, and completed during the current year. Subscribers’ 
names solicited. 


The Famous Cook Book. 
D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE; or, Menaggre: com. 
prising nearly One Thousand Receipts for the economi- 
cal and judicious Preparation of every Meal of the Day, 
with those of the Nursery and Sick Room, and minute 
Directions for Family Management in all it« Branches. 
By Alexis Soyer, au of“ The Gastronomic Regene- 
trator.” Edited by an American Housekeeper. 1| vol. 
12mo. Price $1. . fié 








VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR, REED, ann FIELDS, 


135 Washington st., Boston. 
LONGFELLOW S HYPERION. 








—_——_— OUTRE MER. 

—$ nee KAVANAGH. 

—— -——- SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE. 
-—-—— EVANGELINE 

— ———- VICES OF THE NIGHT. 
————- BALLAD. 





SPANISH STUDENT. 

BELFRY OF BRUGEs., 

THE WAIPF. 

THE ESTRAY. 

WHITTIER’S OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 
Sketches. 

















MARGARET SMITH'S JOURNAL. 
LOWELL’S POEMS. Complete in 2 vols. 
———- BIGALOW PAVERS. 

———— _ SIR LAUNFAL. 

HOLMES’S POEMS. New and Enlarged dition. 
SPRAGUE’S POETICAL AND PROBE WRITINGS. 
BROW NING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


TENNYSON'S us" = 
BARRY CORNWALL’S ‘9g 
MILNES'S * ” 
MUTHERWELL’S “ = 


MOTHER WELL’S MINSTRELSY, Ancient and Modern. 
BOWRING’S MATINS AND VESPERS. 

SMITH’S REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

DE QUINCEY’S OPIUM GATER. 

SAXL’S POEMS, Humor. us aud Satirical. 

SARGEN1’S POEMS. 

FANNY FORESTER’S ALDERBROOK,. 

GKACE GREEN WUOD'S GREENWOOD LEAVES. 


WHIPPLE'S LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND 
Lire. 


COMBE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

MRS. PUTNAM’'S ASSISTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
MRS. JAMESON’S CHAKACTERISTICS OF WOMLN, 
GREENWOOD'S SERMONS OF CONSULATION, 
GEORGE SAND'S CONSUELO. 

—— COUNTESS OF KUDOLSTADT. 

ANGEL'S VOICES ; or, Words of Counsel. 


THE BOSTON BOOK : being Specimens of Metropolitan 
Literature. 


JANE EYRE. Fine Edition. 

RISE AND FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
PHILLIPS’S ALGER’S MINERALOGY. 
BERZELIUS ON THE BLOWPIPE. 

WRIGHT ON MORTARS IN BUILDING. 
CHANNING ON ETHERIZATION IN CHILD BIRTH. 
CHOMEL ON PATHOLOGY. 

PAXTON’S INTRODUCTION TO ANATOMY. 
WALSHE AND WARREN ON CANCER. 
WARREN ON HEALTH. 

WARREN ON ETHERIZATION & CHLOROFORM. 
LAPORTE’S FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY. 


ae 


Nearly Ready for Publication. 
1. HORACE MANN.—A Few Thoughts for a 


Young Man. 

2. HENRY GILES.—Lectures and Miscellane- 
ous Writings. 

3. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — The 
Scarlet Letier; « Novel. 

4. P. J. BAILY, author of Festus —The Angel 
World, and other Poems. 

5. JAMES RUSSELL LOW ELL.—The Noon- 
ing ; a New Poen. 

6. CHARLES SUMNER.—Orations and Pub- 
lic Addresses. 

7. THOMAS DE, QUINCEY.—Miscellaneous 
Writings. 

8. JOHN G. WHIT TIER.—Songs of Labor. 

9. C.C. FELTON.—A History of the Acadi- 


ans. 
10. JOHN STERLING.—The Onyx Ring. 
11. BULWER.—King Arthur. 
12. HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY 
Enterprise. A book of grest interest. : 
13. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DOMES- 


tic Life. 
14. THE CHAPEL LITURGY. A new and 
beautiful Edition. (29m 10 
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LIST OF B0CxS 


PUBLISHED AND OFFERED TO THE TRADE, 


H. W. DERBY & Co. 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


*,* The sums annexed are the retail prices. 


Law. 
BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL’S REPORTS, Second 


Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, 


Second Edition. 6 vols. $20. 


T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 


cond Edition, in press, $23. 


J. J. MARSHALL'S REPORTS. Second 
Edition, 7 vols. In press, $23 


DANA’S REPORTS. Second Edition. 9 
vols. In press, $30. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE- 


riffs. By \. E Gwynne. Esq. $4 


McLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 
Cireust Count of the United States of the Seventh 
Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols. $15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRU- 
dence.—An Introduction to Equity Jurisprudence, 
with Notes and References to Enzlish and American 
Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. Lvol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 


BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 


Equity.—Revised aad enlarged by J. P. Holcombe. 
With an Appendix containing the Ordinances of Lord 
Bacon, Rules and Practices in Equity in the Circuit 
Court of the United Stutes, and the English Orders in 
Chancery. 1 vol. $2 2. 


GILMAN’S DIGEST.—Digest of the Deeci- 
sions of the Sapreme Court ot Indiana and Ilinvis, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuin. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. 1 vol $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME. 
ricun Law.—Designed as a First Book for Students, 
By ‘Timothy Walker. Second Edition, enlarged and 
amended. 1 vol. $5. 


MOREHEAD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice 


iu Civil Actions and Proceedings at Law. By Hon. 
James ‘I’. Morehead. 1 vol. $5. 





Miscellaneous, 


COTTAGE AND COTTAGE LIFE. By 
C. W. Elliott, $2 50. 


THE WEST ; its Soil, Surface, and Produc- 
tions. By James Hall, Esq. 12mo. 65 cts. 


THE WEST; its Commerce and Navigation. 
By Jumes Hull, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 ets. 


PIONEER HIST’Y. By S. P. Hildreth, $2 50. 


NATURE AND TENDENCY OF FREE 
institutions. By Frederick Grimke, $2 75. 


BURNET’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
Western Territory. | vol. 8vo. cloth, 500 pages, $2 5u-. 


FLORAL EMBLEMS; or, Moral Sketches 
from Flowers. By Margaret Coxe, 60 cta. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITE- 
me a a 
Esq lemv. cloth, $1. ee : 


MecILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION.—The 
Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church us to 
Confirmation in point of Origin, Nature, and Qualifi- 
cation By Rt. Rev. C, P. Mclivuine, cloth, 25 cts. 

ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
E. L. Magovn, cloth, 35 ets. : f2 2m 
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Just Published. 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


PART V. 
Tconographie Encyclopedia 


Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
stee! plates by the must distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaRLisLe, Pa. 


The text of this part continues the subject of Maenet- 
ism and Evectraicity, and commences MetTeorRoLoey. 

The Plates represent Icutuvotoey, Herrrtotoey, and 
OrniTHoLoey. 

The universal usefulness of this publication has been 
established by the unanimous voice of the press in all 


parts of the country. 

The plates of this Encyclopedia were originally de- 
signed for [ilustrations to the Conversations-Lezicon of 
Bruckhaus, which is the original of the ENUYCLOPA- 
DIA AMERICANA. The plates of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia will therefore be found by all owners of the 
Encyclopedia Americana an invaluable supplement to this 
latter work, whilst the elaborate text, which is published 
with the valuable assistance of the most distinguished 
American Scholars, nukes the lconographic Encyclopedia 
a complete work in itself, being not merely explanatory of 
the designs of the plates, but embracing full and original 
treatises of the sciences :llustrated. f9 





Now Ready. 
Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 
62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Eso. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes. and issued in 
uniform style with the Bostoa Library Edition of Macau- 
fay's History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
editvon now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 

ucing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
Cost at Lew prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished un example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 


August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly | 


until the work is completed. A liberal discount made te 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
ade BOSTON. 


' { 
HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled tovexecute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 


to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


020 3m Cor. John st., New York. 

















Circular. 


The Copartnership heretofore existing between the 
Subscribers, under the nume and firm of COLLINS & 
BROTHER, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. The 
outstanding debts will be settled by ROBERT B. 
COLLINS. 





ROBT. B. COLLINS. 
WILLIAM B. COLLINS. 
New York, ist Month (January) 4th, 1850. 


The Bookselling, Publishing, and Stationery business, 
will in future be conducted by the Subscriber in his own 
name, at 254 Pearl Street. ROBT. B. COLLINS. 

New York, January 4th, 1850. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 
Publishes the following valuable Books. 





Abbott’s Readers. 
THE MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR READER. 
THE MOUNT VERNON MIDDLE READER. 
THE MOUNT VERNON SENIOR READER. 


Abbott’s Arithmetics. 
THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part L 
Elementary. 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part I. 
Fractions. 


Adams’s Series. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in 
Numbers. 
ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. Revised Edition. 
MENSURATION, Mechanical Powers and Machinery. 
BOOKKEEPING by Single Entry. 


Preston’s Bookkeeping. 
PRESTON’S DISTRICT SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING. 
PRESTON’'S SINGLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. 
——T BOOKKEEPING by Single and Double 

try. 


Olmsted’s Text Books. 


RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 18mo. 

RUDIMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 18mo. 

A oer OF ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
12mo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY FOR COL- 
leges. 8vo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for Colleges. 8vo. 


McCurdy’s Geometry. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 

CHART TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS ; or, Second Lessons in Geo- 
metry. 

ABBOTT'S ABERCROMBIE’'S INTELLECTUAL 
Philosophy. 

ABBOTT’S ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILO- 
sophy. 

ESOP’S FABLES, Illustrated Edition. 

ADDICK’S ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH LAN- 
guage 

AMERICAN SCHOOL PRIMER. 

ABBOTT'S DRAWING CARDS. 3 Nos. 

“ee eire COMMON SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS. 
- 0s. 


COFFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


COFFIN’S CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL 
Geometry. 


DAY’S MATHEMATICS. 

DYMOND'S ESSAYS ON MORALITY. 

GABRIEL. By Mary Howitt. 

GIRARD'S ELEMENTS OF THE SPANISH LAN- 
guage. 

GOVERNMENTALINSTRUCTOR. By J. B. Shurtleff. 

KIRKHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

MURRAY'S SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER, 

MASON'S PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. By Mary Howitt. 

SAND'S JOURNAL. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12m. large type. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Kempis. 12mo. 

WATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 48mo. 

WHELPLEY’'S COMPEND OF HISTORY. jig 4 


[Feb. 16 


—<—_—_—_——_—<—X—X—X<—X—X—S_—_—S————————————__ 


A. 8. BARNES & CO’S 


Announcement of New Books. 
Just Published. 


I 


THE SCHOOL SONG AND 
HYMN BOOK; 
Designed for General Use in Schools and Academies. 
By N. Buirran anv L. H. Snerwoop. 
u. 
KINGSLEY’S 


SACRED HARMONIST. 
il. 
NORTHEND’S Little Speaker. 


NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
NORTHEND'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 


IV. 

McINTIRE’S 
ASTRONOMY AND TREATISE 
ON THE GLOBE. 

Vv. 

PARKER’S 
RHETORICAL READER. 

VI. 

DAVIES’S 
GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. 
In Press. 

DECK AND PORT; 


OR, VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA IN THE UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE CONGRESS. 
With Sketches of Rio, Cape Horn, Valparaiso, Lima, and 
San Francisco. 


By Rev. Waxrer Cotton, U.S.N., 
26 tf And late Alcalde of Monterey. 


A. HART 


(LATE CAREY & HART), 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


CORNER OF FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 








VALUABLE WORKS: 


| LORD BACON’S WORKS, 3 vols. cloth, $7 50. 

| WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. cloth, $5. 

| WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, 10 vols. cloth, $10. 

| THIERS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 
THIERS'S NAPOLEON, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 

/MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 8 vols. cloth, $12. 
BRYANT’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS, extra, $5. 
MRS. OSGOOD'S POETICAL WORKS, extra, $5. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS, extra, $5. 

| MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, half cloth, $1 25. 

| MISS LESLIE’S HUUSE BOOK, sheep, $1. 
_BOLMAR’S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, $1. 

| LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, $1 50. 

| AMERICAN FARMER'S ENCYCBROPADIA. $4. 

MISS LESLI£’8 LADY'S RECEIPT-BOOK for Cook 

| ing, Preserving, &c., &c , $1. 

| QUAIN’S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 200 eng., $15. 

| PANCOAST’S OPERATIVE SURGERY, 80 plates, < 10. 

| RAYER ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 40 plates, $15. 

| MOREAU’S MIDWIFERY, 80 plates, $10. 

| RICORD ON SYPHILIS, 50 colored plates, $15. 

| GODDARD ON THE TEETH, 30 plates, $5. 

mgagreows PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, sheep, 
POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, cloth, 93. 
PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, cloth, $3 50. 

PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, cloth, $3 50. 

POETS OF EURUPE, by Longfellow, cloth, $3 75. 


| PATRICK, LOWTH, and WHITBY’S BIBLE, with the 
Commentaries, 4 vols. sheep, $12 50. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 200 plates, 


96. 
| MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, $2. 
| QUEENS OF FRANCE, 2 vols. $2. 
| ALISON’S MISCELLANIES, cloth, 1 95. ji2 
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COLMAN’S LETTERS. 


NEW EDITION, IN PRESS, 


eee 


EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


By HENRY COLMAN. 


Two Volumes, 12mo. 
BEING A SERIES OF LETTERS, ADDRESSED FROM LONDON, DUBLIN, PARIS, AND VARIOUS OTHER 
PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND FRANCE ; 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


Extent, Population, Business, Manners, Amusements, Vices, Fashiois, and Follies of the Metropolis; with Descriptions of the Palaces and 
Public Buildings; the Churches, Markets, Shops, Monuments, Parks, Squares, Gardens, Terraces, Bridges, &c.; together with 
Sketches of Rural Life; the Mansions and Country Residences of several of the Nobility ; 
the Condition of the Working Classes, &., &c., &e. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. CLXXXIII., 
For JANUARY, 1850. 


Contents. 


I. COLONIZATION. | V. CURRER BELL'S “SHIRLEY :” A TALE. 
II. BRITISH MINES: MINING RECORD. VI TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 
Ill. ORANGE PROCESSIONS. Vil. SANITARY tEFORM. 
IV. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. VIL LAMARTINE’S HISTOIR¢ pe ra REVOLUTION pe 1848. 
Tuis number commences a New Series, being Vor. 90, No. 1; and an Index will hereafter be prepared to every Twentieth Volume. 
The Index to the preceding volumes is nearly ready, and will be furnished by the subscribers, if ordered in time. 
We are authorized to offer this valuable periodical (published in London at 6s. st’g) at present, as an experiment, at 75 cents a number, or just one 


half the London price, delivered here. We would remark, at the same time, that the copies sent us are a portion of the London edition, and not, as 
has been insinuated, copies on inferior paper, printed for the American market. 








BID LOLDGLELLLOMOOOLILOOwmrmwrmwwO"" 


CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES. 


THE LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
By JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., ETC. 
2 volumes 8vo. cloth. (Published at £1 10e. sterling), $5 50. 
ALSO, 
CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE IV. 
Seven volumes 8vo., cloth, $21 00. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Published at 16s., offered at $3 00 per volume. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 


I. LEGENDARY GREECE. 
II. GRECIAN HISTORY TO THE REIGN OF PEISISTRATUS AT ATHENS. 


By GEORGE GROTE. 


e SECOND EDITION. 
Complete in 8 vols. 8vyo. Six volumes are now published, which are offered at $3 00 each. Volumes seven and eight will be received as soon as they 


appear, and furnished at the game price. 
LITTLE & BROWN, 
f16 it 112 Washington street, Boston. 
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‘BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT M 


| [Feb._16. 








HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH, 


On Thursday, February 14, 


MEMOIRS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS CHALMERS, 


OF THE 
D.D.,LL.D. 


By HIS SON-IN-LAW, THE Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 


Vol. L, 12mo., 


muslin, $1 00. 


To be Completed in Three Volumes. 


“ It is not possible to imagine of any divine, living or dead, a more thorough identifica- 


“ A more interesting piece of biography we have seldom read. This volame is writ- 


tion with the doctrines he tvught than was presented by Dr. Chalmers The spirit of | ten, so far as the writing is Dr. Hanna's—for wuch of itis in the form of an autobio- 


Christianity was incarn te in him in its most vital and energetic form. He was what he 
taught. and he has found « fitting biographer. Doctor Hanna has the qualities as well 
as opportunities, to an extent possessed by no other person, for the suthentic portrai- 
ture of his mind and character; and we see already the noble contribution he will make 
to our gallery of the goo: and wise.”"—Londoa Examiner 





graphy—with taste, delicacy, and judgment. ‘The early life is fall of incident and inte- 
rest. Many portions of it possess an attractiveness not to be surpassed in an ingenious 
work of fiction.”"—Morning Advertiser 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 1 


.—Birth-place—Genealogy —The School-room and Play-ground—University 

ame’ Leet -Acatiotant irth-time—Character of Dr. James Biown—Eaters 

the Divinity Hall—Twelvemonth of mental Elysium—College Compositions—The 

Theological Society —Tutorship—License. 

"ER U.—Family History—Arrival at Liverpeool—First Sermon, prenched at 

eee in Edinburgh—The Clerical Review—Dr. Brown's Speech— 

Second Session at Edinburgh—Professors Hope, Stewart, and Robison—State of 

Philosophical Scepticism—Mental History—The Door of Escape—A Month in 

Teviotdale—Assistaniship at Cavers—Mathematical Lectureship at St. Andrew's 
—Extracts from Lectures—His Father's Proposal rejected. 

CHAPTER U1 —Ordination at Kilmany—The Church at Fern—Mathematical Lectures 
resumed-—Commotion at St. Andrew's—A Winter of Conflict—Journal—Com- 
mencement of Chemical Lectures—Antiquity of the Globe—Delence before the 
Presbytery—Attachinent of his Students. 

CHAPTER [fV.—Chemical Lectures resumed at St. Andrew's—Presbyterial Interfer- 
ence—Candidate for the Natural Philosophy Chair at St. Andrew's, and for the 
Mathematical Chair at Edinburgh—First Pamphiet—Chemical Lectures at Kil 
many and Cupar—Double Commis-ion in the Volunteers—Incident at Kirkaldy 
—His Father's Charmcter—His Brother George's Death. 


CHAPTER V.—Journal of First Visit to London—Liverpool—Woodstock—Oxford— 
Witkie’s Pictare—Speech of Sheridan—W indsor, and the Royal Family—Cam- 
bridge— York. 

CHAPTER V1.—Publication of an Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of National 
Resources—Pamphiet by Mr. Spence—Best Mode of Levying an Income Tax 
—Limited Enlistment—Specimen‘of his Powers as a Militury Engineer—Proposed 
Visit to London—Change of Purpuse—His Sister’s Death. 


On FRIDAY, 
PART 





II 


CHAPTER ViI.—Winter at Woodsmuir—First Speech in the General Assembly— 
Becomes a Contributor to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia—Effect of Batier's 
Analogy—Early Religious Opinions—Evangelism condemned—Long and Severe 
Iiness—Its Effects. 

CHAPTER VIIl.—The Sick Chamber—The Transition Period—The Effort after 
Moral and Spiritual Perfection—Commencement of Journal—The Failure— 
The Reading of Wilberforce’s Practical View—His own Account of the great 


Change. 

CHAPTER [X.—Gas Tubes—Garden Beds—Hospitality of the Manse—Supremacy of 
the Linagination over the Senses—Preparations for the Article * Christianity’ — 
Correspondence with Dr. Andrew Thomson—Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Christian [ostructor—Journal of 1811. 

CHAPTER X —Correspondence with Mr. James Anderson 

CHAITER XI.—Readings of the Bible—The Bible Society—His Sister's Marriage— 
His own Marriage—Journal of 1812. 

CHAPTER XII —The Edinburgh Review on Missions in India—The Serampoor Mis- 
sionaries—Dr. Carey —Sermon at Dundee—Visit of Andrew Fuller—The Trial of 
Extempore Preaching—Journal of 1813. 

CHAPTER XIUIl.—Family Correspondence. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Publication of * The Evidences and Authority of the Christian 
Revelation” —Progress of Opinion as to the Internal Evidences of Christianity — 
Origin of his Views on Pauperism—Pamphiet on “ ‘The Influence of Bible 
Societies on the Temporal Necessities of the Poor’”—Review of Cuvier's Theory 
of the Earth—The Indefinite Antiquity of the Globe reconcilable with the 
a Narrative—Contribution to the Eclectic Review—On the Moravians as 
Missionaries. 








CHAPTER XV.—Ministry at Kilmany—Its Methods and kesulis—Funera! Sermon at 
Bendochy—Canvass at Glasgow—Letter (rom Dr. Jones—Reinoval from Kilmany. 


February 15th, 
11. OF 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


8vo. Price 25 cents. 


To be completed 


in Six Numbers. 


Opinions of the Guglish ress. 


“ ey's Life and Letters, the lovers of pleasant English prose may make sure 
of AJ eek 4 aspecimen of unconscious catebiagnephy in the form of letters as 
any in the language.” — Edinburgh Revicw. ; . 

* Gossipy as womanhood, and garrulous as the ‘ Doctor;" playful and piquant, it 
forces us to see xn interest about persons and things of so lithe consequence that we 
wonder how even the connexion with Southey can invest them with sufficient materia 
not to try our patience. But so itis; and the genealogies of fimilies, the notices of com 
mon and indifferent people, the descriptions of casual impressions. the nursery, as it 
were. turned out to view, and the exploits of boy comrades, the characters of various 
teachers, and small anecdotes of household «ffairs and relations, are «1! set forth in so 
lively and fresh a manner that our amusement never flags, and our sense is ever and 
anon awakened to suggestions of philosophica! import, to the great business of more 

life."— Literary Gazette. 

me The whole volume abounds with interest; the autobiographical portion will be pe- 
ruse with great curiosity, and the remaining portions of this first instalment of the 
* Life and Correspondence,’ contain a mass of attractive and entertaining literary*gos- 
sip, combined with delightful notices of Southey's early career. The Editor has very 
carefully and effectively performed his task, - . « + The work promises to bean 
extremely interesting addition to the stores of English literary biography.”"— Morning 
awe bave rarely read a more delightful piece of writing than the first fifty-eight pages 
of this work. Itisan autobiographical sketch by Southey, of himself, in a series of 
letters to his friend, Mr. May, beginning with his earliest recollections, and extending to 
his fifteenth year. There is a gossiping charm in its minute details, a transparent purity 
in its style, and a genie tinge of melancholy, natural to such a retrospect at the age of 
fifty, that throw an unusual charm about this account of his early years.” — Watchman 
and 


* We think ic admirable, and doubt not that it will be one of the most popular issues 
of the season.” — ‘ord Republican. 





“Aga rapher, Robert Southey certainly never had a superior in the English lan- 
guage ; aed fa writing his own memoirs, so far as he progressed with them, we find the 
samechurm which pervades his other biographies.” — Meth. Protestant. 


“Itis cot merely because this book is entertaining that we would speak of it in the 
highest terms of praise, but because it gives the identity of the individual, and makes the 
reader fvel that he is, as it were, holding actual converse with him. The delineation of 
his schoolboy life. of his education pursued under the greatest disadvan the strug- 
gie with his convictions upon mutters of political and religious interest, warmth of 
his affection for the future partner of his cares and joys, his early and romantic marriage 
with this beloved one, which the calculating and selfish will term as imprudent as can 
possibly be conceived. the bitter <p pone of those days in which he thought out 
the subjects of his brightest poetical e are all features which so identify the reader 
with Southey himself, that we lay down the volume with regret upon reading ite last 
page, and long for the a ce of its successors, ardently wishing that the whole six 
had come out together. The interest never for a moment flags, or palls upon the taste, 
but increases to the very close. It will be inferred from this xppreciation of the present 
volume that we highly approve of the manner in which the son has mirrored forth his 
father's excellences and enabled others to form an estimation of his worth as just as 
that which he himself so filially entertains.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

« A rare intellectual treat.""— Republican. 

Po is nothing more delightful E the wide field of literary effort."— Worcester 
Pe) of this work is Autobiography, which we have read with much delight, 

ing, as it does, with quiet humor, and charming touches of deep pathos in the 
various sketches of character. [t would not be easy to point out a more fascinating 
piece of this style of writing.”— Baltimore American 

“ To the lovers of refined and elegant literature, this announcement will part ant 
cipations of gratification, such as few biographies are capable of affurding.”— of 


* * * “We do not think the language contains a more delightful piece of autobio- 
graphy, rich as are its treasures in that style of cumposition, than these passages of the 
early life of Southey. Itis full of the vividest traits of truth and character expressed 
with manly unaffectedness. * * * We are reminded of the best passages of David 

: and Southey’s Aunt Tyler is the very companion picture of Dickens's Aunt 


Betsy 





